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Kestaurant -pastry shop features floor in m*w Keiitile& Colonial Brick Solid Vinyl. 9" x 9" tilrs. Colors shown: Georgetown 
Heel and Williamsburg Pink. The counter base is Black KenCove* Vinyl. Interior is by David Barrett, A.I.D., N.S.I.D, 

New from Kcntile! Colonial Brick Solid Vinyl Tile that looks like 
brick, feels like brick— but costs far less! Needs no special underfloor. 
Here's brawny, authentic beauty that's easy to clean, stands up to 
heavy traffic— and is greaseproof. Comfortable and quiet underfoot— 
won t show spiked-heel dents. Kentile Dealer? See the Yellow Pages 
under'Tloors -or talk to your architect, builder, or interior designer. 
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Which is right for your business? 



They're all Bell System tele- 
phone services— each engineered 
to meet a special business need. 

1 ia n 6-bulton phone that combines reg- 
ular phono service with a wide rang* nf 
interoffice communications features. 

2 is the Card Dialer phone. It's for any 
firm t htkt calls the* same numbers fre- 
quently. Just pop a coded plastic card 
into a slot and push a button. The num- 
ber is dialed automatically. 

3 ia a transistorized Volume Control IIoiuU 




set that fits any phone. A small control 
in i he handset adjusts the volume of a 
caller** voire as needed. 

4 is the Magicall* automat ie dialing 
set. Like the Card Dialer, ii dials calls 
automatically— but stores numbers on 
magnetic iap<>. 

5 is the Sjtoktaman loudspeaker net. It 
amplifies calls so that everyone in the 
room hears them. 

6 is the CALL DIRECTOR* telephone, 
with as many as 30 pushbuttons for the 
most versatile intercommunicating. 



7 is the Speaker ph"to\ ]\ serves an a 
regular phone, can be used "hands free" 
and lets u roups of people talk as well 
as listen on incoming or outgoing calls. 

Which is for you? It depends, 
of course, on the nature of your 
business and your personnel setup. 
To get complete information and 
the answers to any questions you 
might have, just call your Bell 
Telephone Business Office, 

* R<*fidU«r«l Trademark nf DASA Corp. 
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Of the cost of filing, 14% is equipment. 
13% is floor space. 
And 73% is time. 
The conclusion is inescapable. 



With Pendaflex Speed Filing, you 
cut your time costs in half. Over- 
night. 

Without even trying. 
Actually, it's not the filing per se 
that's so time-consuming with ordi- 
nary files. 



Its the pushing. And the poking. 
And the hauling. And the tugging. 
And the prying. And the squinting. 
And the general sense of discour- 
agement it all induces. 

Put Pendaflex Speed Filing in 
those same cabinet drawers and at 



one stroke you get rid of all that non- 
sense forever. 

A girl can file about 400 papers 
an hour with Pendaflex, compared 
with the 100 an hour she filed the 
old way. And with far greater accu- 
racy, too. 



Pendaflex Speed Filing 



It's easy to see why, 
Pendaflex folders glide over the 
rails on which they're hung, can't 
slump or sag. 

Pendaflex tabs are always com- 
pletely and instantly visible. All a 
girl has to do is file. 

Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc., 



The amortized cost of converting 
ordinary files to Pendaflex is less 
than $2 a drawer. If you'll write us, 
we'll convert one of your typical file 
drawers to Pendaflex (it takes about 
15 minutes). 

Then we'll go away and you can 



see at your leisure the difference it 
makes. And the time it saves your 
girl. 

And your company. 
And you. 



Oxford 



4611 Clinton Road, Garden City, N, Y. 1 1533— In Canada, Luckett Distributors, Ltd , Toronto. 



FALS? WHAT'S THAT? 

Ford Authorized Leasing System 



NEVER HEARD OF 'EM- 

Should have - they're America's largest car-leasing outfit. ^^^^ 



HOW'D THAT HAPPEN? 

Easy- All FALS people are Ford Dealers .They were car 
people long before they were leasing experts. 



I'M GETTING THE IDEA- 

Sure. FALS Dealers not only can tailor a lease to your exact 
business needs, they know the vehicles they lease inside and 
out. Service, maintenance, resale— the whole bit. That's 
Kb- the big extra — auto experience on top of leasing know-how 



SOUNDS GREAT, THEY OUGHT 
TO DO MORE ADVERTISING 



We plan to. So far we've been very busy . . . Helping customers 
trade in their present vehicles quickly, efficiently, profitably. 
□ Making sure our factory-trained mechanics keep customers* 
fleets in top-running condition. □ Providing coast-to-coast de- 
livery and servicing of both cars and trucks. □ Tailoring leases 
to our customers 1 exact needs. □ Assisting customers' account- 
ants in pre-figuring fleet costs almost to the penny. □ Showing 
customers how leasing can free capital for more profitable invest- 
ments. □ Getting our name in the Yellow Pages so customers can 
find us more easily. O This has kept us pretty busy, but we sus- 
pect this is the reason we're number one in the leasing business! 
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WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



Suppose you operated a business which 
lost money year after year. Suppose your losses 
for three years running added up to a whopping 
25 per cent of sales. 

You'd go out of business and you know it. 

Still that's the shape of government's busi- 
ness-type operations. 

They include a wide range of goods and 
services— from books to fertilizer, electricity to 
insurance, laundry services to feeding con- 
gressmen. 

Budget Bureau defines the term: 

"The public enterprise funds are federally 
owned funds which carry on a cycle of opera- 
tions, primarily with the public, organized 
usually on a business-type basis/' Some are 
incorporated, others aren't. 

Commodity Credit Corporation and the post- 
al fund account for sizable transactions. But 
there are many others all through government. 

Though receipts are mostly from the public, 
some come from other federal agencies. For 
example, some government agencies pay TVA 
for electric power. Others pay the Post Office 
Department for postal services. 

Some public enterprise funds manage to 
operate on a self-sustaining basis, 

Problem is that spending, over all, exceeds 
income by billions. Sales, spending and losses 
mount each year. 

Subsidized housing is a prime example of 
how so-called business-type enterprises burden 
taxpayers. 

Spending by Public Housing Administration, 
according to Budget Bureau estimates, is ex- 
pected to exceed receipts this year by some 
$235 million. 

Government's urban renewal fund is another. 
This program is expected to come up some 
$360 million short. 

TVA misses its mark by an estimated $40 
million. 



Government seeks to shave losses Of 
these operations. 

But that's little comfort to taxpayers, who 
foot the bill. Success is meager. 

All together, more than 80 separate activities 
drain off billions of general tax funds. 

In three years, spending of all government- 
run enterprise-type operations exceeded in- 
come by more than $10.2 billion. 

Expenditures are rising faster than national 
economy. 

And it's a good guess that more such opera- 
tions—despite opposition—will be proposed 
when Congress returns in January. 



Government's 
business-type operations 

in IhrtQ yo&rc (64-66) 




Second half of spendingest Congress 

in history gets under way in two months. 

May be one of the shortest sessions. 

Coming on heels of this year's record- 
smashing session, new laws to be passed next 
year will surely be fewer in number. 

But , . . more costly. 

Summary: Total federal spending dur- 
ing fiscal '67 is likely to run in range of $15 
billion higher than for fiscal '66, which we're 
in now. 

That'll put government spending close to 
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average of $10 billion per month. Some of this 
goes for military commitments that we have in 
Viet Nam. 

But most of the increase will be for welfare 
state spending. 

Economic opportunity program, for ex- 
ample. That's what the poverty program's 
called. 

It'll cost an estimated $1.4 billion during 
year ahead, much more after that. 

Compares with less than $350 million last 
year when program was just getting under way. 

Miscellaneous welfare services— not the whole 
welfare picture by a long shot— will cost $730 
million, up from $580 million. 

Congress also will be asked to okay much 
more for federal education programs. A gov- 
ernment study identifies approximately four 
dozen kinds of education spending programs 
now. Plus big chunks of money to be doled out 
to cities, counties, states to help pay for local 
projects from sewers to skyscrapers. 

Troublesome business issues in Con- 
gress next year will include scheme to federal- 
ize state unemployment pay programs. 

Proposal would let federal government dic- 
tate amounts of jobless pay under state pro- 
grams. 

Also would extend federal grants to states to 
cover cost of higher jobless benefits, extend 
period of eligibility for jobless worker to re- 
ceive pay. 

And it would boost your taxes for unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Watch for Administration to tag this top 
priority— what Administration lobbyists call 
"double must" legislation. 

Future cost to taxpayers of new federal 
medical care program is indicated by govern- 
ment estimate that 2,000 new employees will 



need to be hired to administer it. That's just 
ftrst-year requirement. 

Social Security Administration's personnel 
office estimates bureaucracy will swell by 8 t 000 
when program reaches full force. 

Impact of Viet Nam sends out more waves 
in economy. 
Example: 

Government to start TNT production after 
shutdown of eight years. 

Actions in Asia cut deeply into supply. 

ft means, among other things, requirements 
for nitric acid. 

But government claims commercial plants 
aren't adequate, so government will reactivate 
some of its own plants— one in January, an- 
other in February, a third in April. 

Will defense build-up rock domestic econ- 
omy? 

"No" is Washington's view. 

Franklin B. Dryden, deputy director of Office 
of Emergency Planning, says we can take care 
of a "substantial increase in defense spending 
without disrupting the civilian economy." 

He admits that there have been "some dis- 
locations in current production schedules due 
largely to expediting of deliveries by the De- 
partment of Defense." But he says these prob- 
lems have been temporary. 

"In the event we find that military orders are 
causing severe dislocations of the civilian econ- 
omy, you may rest assured we will seek the 
advice [of Congress] before any controls are 
imposed on the economy," he promises. 

Uncle Sam wants some of your younger 
managers. 

Currently some 3.300 executive reservists— 
as they're called— are assigned to 11 govern- 
ment departments and agencies. 

These are men who could be called to Wash- 
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ington to fill important government manage- 
ment jobs in national emergency. 

Emergency planning officials want a larger 
executive reserve corps plus many replace- 
ments. 

Mr. Dryden explains there's no substitute for 
experience, but young people are needed for 
fresh ideas and latest industrial know-how. 

Also being discussed in Washington is idea 
of calling executives to active duty "when nat- 
ural disaster strikes." 

Emergency planning agency points out that 
"one out of every seven Americans lives in a 
county which suffered the debilitation and dis- 
order of some natural disaster in the past 
year." These range from earthquakes to 
storms, fires to floods. 

Item: Many states, counties, cities— at urg- 
ing of Uncle Sam— have similar executive re- 
serve programs; currently 46 states with some 
5,000 company officials enrolled. Washington 
also wants to enlarge this activity. 

Some of your skilled workers may be 

deferred from draft. 

Because of shortage of skilled manpower, 
Selective Service System continues to grant 
liberal draft deferments to apprentices em- 
ployed in critical occupations. Included in list 
are a number of machine-tool skills. 

Department of Labor is looking into areas 
where shortages of skilled personnel are re- 
ported. Example is New York State, where 
foundry workers are scarce. 

Quality of credit will come under more dis- 
cussion. 

Why? Mostly because credit keeps growing. 
Here's official Washington view from Otto 
Eckstein, of President's Council of Economic 
Advisers: 

"With some clearly defined exceptions, the 
quality of consumer credit remains high. 



"Consumers are meeting their obligations; 
the default rates are still generally very low. 

"It appears that most families do an excel- 
lent job of self-policing, of making no addition- 
al credit purchases when they begin to feel 
pinched by outstanding obligations. 

"A larger fraction of all families now use 
credit than before. More people own their 
homes and a car or two, and pay for them while 
using them. The growth of liquid assets is also 
very high, greater than the growth of debt. 
More and more families find it convenient to 
maintain regular savings plans on the one hand 
and finance durable goods purchases through 
credit." 

Meanwhile, American Collectors Association 
reports that consumers behind in paying their 
bills are "having an easier time getting caught 
up/' 

Item: Survey shows 96 per cent of families 
with $10,000 income or more own one or more 
cars. 

That's a record. 

Government adds to gold problem? 

Look at these facts, judge for yourself: 

Government has a jewel bearing facility in 
North Dakota. It is buying new production 
equipment from Switzerland. 

Officials hasten to say the foreign equipment 
will result in "lower unit costs on current pro- 
duction, thereby saving both stockpile and De- 
fense Department funds/' 

But it still means more U. S. dollars going 
abroad. 

Meanwhile, Department of Commerce con- 
tinues >ts "voluntary program" to get business- 
men to spend less money overseas to improve 
our balance of foreign payments. 

As we spend more abroad than we take in 
from other countries, flow of money overseas 
increases foreign demands on our dwindling 
gold supply. 
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ORIGINAL COPY CAN BE 
ANYTHING DRAWN, CLIPPED, 
TYPED, PRINTED, RULED OR 
COMBINED AS A PASTE-UP' LAYOUT 

Give your stencil duplicator the 
reproduction versatility that the 
camera gives the offset duplicator. 
You can even compose layouts with 
scissors and paste, using clipped art 
and type- GESTEFAX is completely 
automatic. Simply place your origi- 
nal subject around one cylinder and 
a blank stencil around the other. 
Now — push the *go' button. In just 
a few minutes you will have a stencil 
that bears a faithfully detailed image 
of your original subject — ready for 
run -off. 

FOR AUDIO VISUAL AIDS — GESTEFAX will 
also produce a transparency for overhead 
projectors at the very same time it makes 
a stencil, giving every viewer art exact copy, 
on paper, for home study review. 

NO MORE TYPING OR 
DRAWING ON STENCILS 



By the makers of 
GESTETNER 
W or Id-Famous 
^ Dual 

Cylinder 
Duplicator 




GESTETNER CORP. Dept. GN 11 
216 Lake Ave. Yonkers, ff Y. 10702 
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Business opinion: 



Comprehensive coverage 
of socialism's failure 



State 



Zip 



To the Editor: 

The October issue of your fine 
magazine contained a most interest- 
ing and important article, "Where 
Socialism Failed Close to Home." 

We are personally acquainted 
with the situation since one of the 
more active proponents of the free 
enterprise system is a close friend. 
Mr. Kramer of Kramer Tractor 
Company, Ltd, in Regina has kept 
us informed of the socialist condi- 
tion in his province, and we know 
how dedicated he has been toward 
the change in province governmen- 
tal leadership* 

The article by Associate Editor 
Theodore Drury was comprehen- 
sive and quite well reported [and J 
a fine job of reviewing the entire 
situation. We would like to circu- 
late a number of these fine articles 
to friends, associates and employ- 
ees in Kansas. 

We enjoy your magazine and feel 
that it gi\ T es us a good insight into 
the business and economy of our 
country. 

WILLIAM W. MARTIN 

President 

ilartln Tractor Coinwmy. Inc. 
Tup«'ka. Kansas 

Culture needs a friend 

To the Editor: 

Feli\ Morley's comments in "Now 
Being Human is an Art" | Septem- 
ber | on the federal government's 
relationship to the cultural aspira- 
tions of the American people could 
have appeared in no more inept a 
position than under the rubric of 
Trends. 

The federal legislation on behalf 
of the arts and humanities is not 
significant as a "money bill.' 1 Jt is 
significant in that the United States 
takes a position, for all the world 
to see, that after the needs of 
health, welfare and education have 
been met, a nation in a normally 
evolutionary process looks to the 
cultural life of its citizens. 

President Johnson, speaking at 
the ground-breaking of the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts, said, "The role of government 
must be a small one/' which is 
quite as it should be. After all t in 
a democracy quite properly the 



genesis of action rests with the 
people even as do the roots of 
power. 

Ueing human is indeed an art, 
but our arts live when they are 
human. 

GEORGE ALAN SMITH 

Rxec U t i vt A fi i r i i n i -h t rater 

Th* Am* i tf an National Tin aO - ;imi 

Academy 
NVw York. N. Y. 

NLRB is not neutral 

To the Editor: 

\The views of this /owner Na- 
tional La ha r Rrfatiovs Hoard at tot - 
th a were cited in "Who Runs the 
Labor Board " September, Here he 
says the Board has the duty to pro- 
m o te un ionization.] 

f consider your paraphrase of my 
statement very fair. . . . 

My disagreement with the thesis 
that the Board is unlawfully pro- 
labor when it operates within the 
area of its statutory discretion to 
promote rather than stand aloof 
from collective bargaining and un- 
ionization stems from the simple 
fact that Congress did not act to 
protect the right to organize and 
bargain collectively, and correla- 
tive right to refrain, merely as a 
civil rights matter. 

On the contrary, Congress had a 
significant economic philosophy and 
objective. Section 1 of the Act de- 
clares that "inequality of bargain- 
ing power between employees . . - 
and employers . , . substantially 
burdens and affects the flow of com- 
merce, and tends to aggravate re- 
current business depressions, by 
depressing wage rates and the pur- 
chasing power of wage earners in 
industry and by preventing the 
stabilization of competitive wage 
rates and working conditions with- 
in and between industries." 

One may agree or disagree with 
the economic theory and political 
philosophy which underlies this 
declaration but under our constitu- 
tional system of government its re- 
peal can legitimately be accom- 
plished only through the legislative 
and not through the administrative 
processes. Board members, the 
general counsel and the staff are 
bound to effectuate the policy of the 
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OUT FRONT 

IN 66 . . . in a Rocket Action 

OLDSMOBILE 




Im 




Company Asset 




Fringe Benefit 



Delta 88 - . . a Kreal company car and a great car for company 
men! ll has the imprcMtve food lookt befitting a hufincs* 
on the move, Oldsmobtle's low maintenance and history of 
high trade-in add up to a found investment* too. Plus every' 
thing else it takes — including its own brand of smooth-noinic 
Rocket action performance — to keep your employes and even 
your comptroller harpy! LOOK TO OLDS FOR THE NEW! 




Fqr oddriionol help in planning 
fleet purchase*, te« your Oidv 
mobile Dealer, Of write; 
Naliofiol Fleet Sulci Manager 
Dept. NB OUhmobifo Divtwan 
looting, Michigan 48971 
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INVENTORY CONTROL 

is so closely related to 
'maximum hi mover of 'working 
capital that the flexibility, speed 
and dependability of shipping by 
truck makes over-the-road 
transport a marketing mast to 
just about every industry. 
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KENWDRTH 




MOTOR TRUCK COMPAN Y 


V*OUNOATION H2J 




AwroetB r»wc»mi iNtuim 



Business opinion; 



Act as written, and not supersede 
it with a "neutrality" theory which 
views individual and collective bar- 
gaining as equally compatible with 
the national welfare. Management's 
recurrent attacks upon the National 
Labor Relations Board as being 
proiabor are unfair and distorted 
because they overlook this fact 

MOZART G. RATNER 
Washington, C. 

To the Editor: 

With a great deal of interest did 
I read the September copy of Na- 
tion's Business. Of particular 
interest is "Making Ideas Plow/' 
the interview with Joseph B. Hall 
of Kroger Company. In his article 
he quoted two books— "Strategy in 
Handling People" and "You Are in 
Charge." 

I am quite interested in getting 
both copies and if you could furnish 
me information as to where they 
might be obtained, I would appreci- 
ate it. 

0, B. BURN II A M 

Vice President 
rJlimfium Van Sit \ -Iff 
Columbus. Ga, 

► The bnf)h\ "Strategy In Handling 
People" written by Ewing Thur- 
ston Webb and John /?. Morgan, 
was first published in 19 SO. 

Halcyon House, of Garden City, 
N. 3f.j published the book again hi 
19i8, It has been out of print since 
1951, but copies can often be ob- 
tained from firms which specialize 
in old bt>nk$- such as O'M alley's 
Book Stttre, 377 Park Ave. South, 
New York 16, AT. Y. 

The other book referred to by 
Mr. Hall was "You're in Charge; 
Memos to the Rising Executive" 
The author is Ford Bell. It teas 
published in 1964 by Doubleday & 
Co., SOI Franklin Ave., Garden 
City. X. Y. 

Wall Street listening 

To the Editor: 

We are expanding coverage of 
our daily stock market report. From 
time to tim<- we would like tn tell 
our listeners what the leading au- 
thorities in Wall Street are saying. 

Because of the reputation enjoyed 
by your publication, wc would like 
permission to highlight material 
and occasionally quote excerpts 
from your current issue. 

WGBS's listening area covers 
South Florida, including Miami, Ft 
Lauderdale and Palm Beach. 

SPENCER E. DANES 
Program Manager 
V^GtSS 
Miami. Ft*. 
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120 per hour moves it* 
810 per hour stacks it 



Pennies per hour bring motorized handling to your business 
when you lease the new Automatic Transporter pallet truck 
or the new Stocker high-lift rider truck. (Lease costs include 
batteries and chargers, but exclude operator's wages or main- 
tenance.) Your Automatic dealer has the story — call him (he's 
listed in the Yellow Pages under Trucks, Industrial), or write: 



Model WPP 25 Transporter poller 
truck is so powerful it easily 
moves 25004b. loads op 15% 
grades It's furnished with batter* 
ies and built-in charger — jusl 
plug it in at the end of the day and 
if* ready to go in the morning. 



Stocker high-lift truck is rider 
type for fast handling on docks, 
in Street trucks, and warehouses. 
Capacities; 2,000, 2,500, and 
3,000 lbs. Stocks 12-fl. (higher 
with optional mast), tease price 
includes industriol-type battery 
and chorger. 



r 1 

AUTOMATIC 9 

LIFT TRUCKS 



I want more information on the new 
AUTOMATIC "low lease' ' lift trucks, 

Q TK« IM-cn.hoor Modal WPP25 PoM«t Truck 

H| Th» BM-en,hour Model *ST SrocVor 

Fl Uoia-tcnteJ.PwreHtwci plom offwtd by AUTOMATIC 



_T.tl« 



Coupon/- 



Srreat- 



G*y- 



-Zip- 
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TAILOR-MADE. This confidential re- 
port is not taken off the shelf. It will 
be prepared specifically for you, 
based on the requirements for your 
new plant as you give them to us. 
BY SPECIALISTS. Your site survey 
will be prepared by a technical staff 
which includes over 100 engineers, 
economists, lawyers and experts in 
marketing, taxes, transportation, 
financing, utilities, real estate and 
labor, many of them former busi- 
ness executives. 

COOED FOR SECRECY. To preserve 
the secrecy so essential in ptant-site 
investigations, your request is 
opened only by a top staff member. 
He assigns your project a code num- 
ber, and this is the way it is known 
by people who work on it. 

WRITE TODAY for further informa- 
tion. Or, if you wish, have your 
banker or broker contact us on your 
behalf. We are happy to work with 
responsible third parties. Address 
Commissioner Keith S. McHugh, 
Room I48 f 112 State Street. Albany, 
New York 12207. 
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DISCOVER WHAT'S NEW 
IN NEW YORK STATE 



• How to save a lost sale 

• Secretaries size up their bosses 

• Secret weapon in the hiring war 



Situation? Bleak, The salesman has 
tried nil the pitches. But the pros- 
pect, unmoved, glances impatient- 
ly at his watch. The sales call ap- 
pears to have ended in failure. 

Then, smiling, the salesman 
breaks the impaaae, 

"Look," he says, "why don't you 
tell me the real reason you don't 
want to buy?" 

The prospect is stunned. He's 
never been asked that question. 

Fumbling at first, he begins to 
explain exactly what his misgivings 
are. The salesman waits until the 
two or three objections are out in 
the open, then he systematically 
but politely takes them apart. Re- 
sult"' The prospect winds up sign- 
ing a purchase order. 

The story illustrates just one of 
the new techniques which com- 
panies arc using to build more suc- 
cess into their selling efforts. There 
are others. Creative selling chief 
Hugh Robertson of Porter Henry 
& Co., Inc., New York- based sales 
training consultants, says the swing 
is toward greater use of these tech- 
niques as more and more firms face 
the fact that all the talk al>out 
"the marketing concept" is fruitless 
if the salesman on the line can't 
clinch a sale. 

Firms are training their men to 
'listen between the lines/' to dig 
for the real reasons for buying, to 
carefully analyze selling efforts that 
failed in the past, and— by asking 
scientifically prepared questions— 
to narrow every sales situation to 
the real issue. 

Why is all of this important? 

For two reasons, Mr. Robertson 
contends. One, he estimates that 



80 per cent of the average sales- 
man's time is wasted in reciting 
benefits of a product or service not 
really pertinent to the specific sell- 
ing situation. Two, with the disap- 
pearance of clear advantages of 
some products over others in many 
lines, the factor which nails down a 
sale has become, increasingly, the 
ability of the salesman to grasp a 
prospect's real motivations and to 
put them to work in making the 
sale. 



Give your secretary more to do. 
Chances are she'll welcome the 
added work and turn in better over- 
all performance as well. 

This is abundantly clear in the 
findings of a new, confidential sur~ 
vey made for this column among 
21 secretaries to executives in New 
York area companies. 

The secretaries themselves make 
the plea for more responsibility. 
Many complain that too often the 
boss doesn't fully utilize the abili- 
ties they have; that he needlessly 
keeps his hand in detail work which 
could he handled more economical 
ly and expeditiously by subordi- 
nates. 

A representative comment: 
"I strongly feel that many ex- 
(■cu lives to recognize the cap 

abilities of their secretaries, there- 
by stifling initiative." 



Your secretary sees your executive 
operating style at close range. 

Mow's the view from where she 
sits? 

It may not be altogether com- 
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Sentry gets a real bang 
out of insuring a 'small' business 
like Bob Burkett's... 



If you run a business like I 
Bob Burketfs, farm equipment | 
and hardware, in Biggsvillc, 111.— 
you know what chews at you these 
days. Price cutting all around you! 
Cost of business inching up! 
Mostly, though, you don't have 
enough time! Time to get out and 
sell the way you want to! 

Sentry knows you have 
these problems* After all, our busi- 
ness was started by a group of 
small businessmen— hardware merchants — who got 
together to form a company and insure themselves. 
And even though we sell all kinds of insurance nowa- 
days, fire, auto, life, homeowners and so on, our 
main stock-in-trade is insuring small businesses! 

And we like to think we can do a better job for 
them because we've been one of em. We know what a 
small businessman is up against. What his business 
is all about. 

Take Bob Burketfs operation. "Dad started 
the business back in 74", says Bob. "I grew up in it. 
Wasn't more'n 6 years old when I started shagging 
parts. There was a dab of hardware, but mainly 
Farm equipment. In a good year Dad did $50,000 
gross." 

Now the business is 10 times that big! One of 
the reasons Bob does over half a million a year is the 
way he services what he sells. Doesn't just repair a 
piece of machinery, he rebuilds it. Won't do just a 
"patch" job for love or money! 

There's a pretty sizable plant today. About 
11,000 square feet in the shop and the store, plus 




3 warehouses, 9 employees and 
$150,000 or so in stock on hand. 
What do you do about protecting 
an operation like this? 

Here's what Sentry does: 

we cover Bob's buildings for fire— 

«A I and save him $105 a year on the 
A r^l general rate. Cover the contents 
(▼vl anc * rolling stoek-at $180 a year 
1^51 saving. There's another $200 a 
I < I y ear saving on public liability. $ 1 5 
w I I on accounts receivable. $40 on 
business interruption. Add to those savings $150 on 
business life insurance, $240 workmen's compensa- 
tion and you have a total of: $930. All saved. For 
Bob Burkett. By Sentry. 

It's no mystery how it's done: the Sentry man 
knows his business. Knows Bob's business, too. And 
helps Bob run it so his insurance costs are cut. 

Maybe we could help U.S. Steel the same way 
we help Bob. But right now we can't find out. Even 
though we do over $135,000,000 a year, if we took 
on giants like U.S. Steel— we simply wouldn't have 
enough good people to go 'round. Couldn't give the 
right kind of service to Bob Burkett. And you. 

Perhaps you'd like to lock-up nights feeling 
safe, cut out a lot of worry, and save yourself some 
money into the bargain. 

The Sentry man might be able to swing those 
things for you. Why don't you call him? He is in the 
Yellow Pages. Don't m forget, to him, your business 
"big" business! 



Is 



SENTRY f| INSURANCE 

the "small business that got big serving small business 



...we're only sorry 
we can't do it for U.S. Steel. 




what you knew 
about fences 

You used to have a limited choice: the greater strength of 
galvanized steel chain link fence, or the greater corrosion 
resistance of aluminum fence* But now a remarkable new kind of 
fence has both. 

USS CYCLONE Steel Fence — Aluminum-Coated combines the 
strength of steel with the corrosion resistance of aluminum. 
Gage for gage, it is 50% stronger than all-aluminum fence* 
The coating will last 3 to 5 times longer than the coating 
on galvanized steel fence. And you get this longer life 
without the problem of painting. 

No other chain link fence will cost you less per year 

than USS CYCLONE Brand Steel Fence — Aluminum-Coated. 

Contact the USS CYCLONE Fence representative or the 

U. S. Steel Sales Office in your area. Or write to 

United States Steel, Room 8317, 

525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa* 1 5230. /X\ Thrt mirk 

_ m _ tells you J product 



USS and CYCLONE are registered trademarks. VT\/ 'smadtof st«J. 



(U^S) c y c,one Fence 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 



plimentary. judging from responses 
to the survey of secretaries in such 
fields as investment banking, anS 
vertisinfi, textiles, philanthropy. 

Secretaries saw these shortcom- 
ings in their bosses: failure to dele- 
gate effectively, tendency to play 
favorites among junior executives 
reporting to them, bad manners, 
time- wasting- to name a few. 

The survey was conducted by 
Bing-Cronin & Leonard, lna r a 
New York employment agency. 
Bernice Jennings, the firm's presi- 
dent, says that while some of the 
observations may be colored by 
emotional reactions, there could be 
an object lesson for businessmen 
in the fact that so many women 
feel they could do more to help 
their bosses if they were only given 
the chance. 



If you're the weight- watching type, 
here's a tip you could try at your 
company. 

At the Prudential Life Insurance 1 
Company's executive dining rooms 
the daily bill of fare comes com- 
plete with a calorie estimate on 
each item offered. 

Some examples from a recent 
menu: Meat loaf, Italian style— 
210 calories. Poached halibut, lem- 
on wedge— 180 calories. Chicken 
chowder— 150 calories. And bold 
onto your belts: Egg salad bowl— 
4 1 r> ca lories. 



Are your own employees giving your 
business a bad image? 

If you're having trouble landing 
good people you might check the 
personalities of your top people. It 
could be they are giving job appli- 
cants a terrible first impression of 
your business and the people work- 
ing in it. 

Tint s the advice of Rawle De- 
land, a partner in Thorndike De- 
land Associates, which claims to 
be the world's oldest executive r ev- 
er u i t i n g or ga n i za t i on . 

Mr. Deland finds today's execu- 
tive job-seekers less influenced by 
the compensation features of a new 
job than they are by what they 
often term the "opportunity to work 
with good people;' He points out 
that in a booming economy salary 
offers are often similarly high, so 
the human factor can be a deciding 
one. 

"After all," he continues, "most 
men spend more time with their 
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Still dictating to your secretary? 

(Then how come you're not wearing spats?) 



The way you dress isn't old-fashion- 
ed. The way you work doesn't have 
to be. 

Dictating to a secretary ties up 
two people. Stops work at her desk. 
Restricts you to her availability. 

Both you and your secretary will 



get more done with the new IBM * 
Executary* 224 Dictating Unit 

When you use the 224, your sec- 
retary is free to do other work for 
you. And when she's out, it's there 
to help clear away paper work. 

The handy 224 works at your desk. 



In conference. On trips Wherever 
you do your thinking. 

Let your IBM Representative 
show you how IBM Dictation Equip- 
ment can make the most of your time. 

Call him. He'll be happy to bring 
you up to date. 



HARD WORK 



IS EASIER 
WITH CHEVY 
WORKPOWER! 

We try to make things easier for you from the minute you 
start out to select the right truck for your job, For in- 
stance—almost every size and type of truck can now be 
found in the long strong Chevrolet line. Pictured at left 
are some of the models that make up the widest selec- 
tion of covered delivery trucks on the market. And there 
are 18 pickups to choose from, and big trucks ranging 
from city delivery vans to brand-new over-the-road 
haulers rated at 65,000 lbs. GCW. This broad range of 
equipment makes model selecting much simpler. 

And once you become a Chevy truck owner, lots of things 
become extra easy. The ride is one of them. A Chevrolet 
light-duty truck rides almost as smooth as a car. You 
should try it for yourself, and get to know some of the 
other Chevrolet features that help make hard work 
easier. Like the easy-to get into-cab with the comfortable 
seat and the low ground-to-floor heights that make 
loading less of a strain. 

Also, truck maintenance is usually less troublesome with 
a Chevy because there are plenty of places to go when 
you need parts or service— almost 7,000 dealers coast 
to coast. 

Despite all this, Chevies are always competitive in first 
cost and exceptionally valuable at trade-in time. If you 
work hard and want to take it a little easier, just see 
your Chevrolet dealer. . . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 




BUILT FOR BIGGER THINGS IN '66! 





Friden announces on-line ca pabilit y for the world's 
most versatile automatic writing machine. 



The 2201 Flexowriter* automatic writing machine by 
Friden can now talk with computers. 

The 2201 can be used in a loop network configuration, 
with each unit acting as a loop station, or on a direct 
point-to-point basis. 

And the 2201 is versatile. Input can be punched paper 
tape, edge-punched cards, or manual entry from the key- 
board. Output can be in the form of a printed document, 
punched paper tape, edge-punched cards, or the hard 
copy along with one of the punched media. 

We call this new system the 2201 Data Transmission 



Network by Friden. With it you can transfer data any- 
where in the world. Data can be entered directly into a 
central processing center for updating and storage, And 
information from a central processing area can be fed 
back to any plant or office. 

When the 2201 isn't being used for on-line purposes, 
you can use it independently for automatic document 
writing, source data processing, or media conversion. 

For full details call your local Friden office. Or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. Sales and service 
throughout the world. 




2201 Data Transmission Network by Friden 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

working associates than they do 
with their own families. They want 
to took forward to working with 
people of warmth, sincerity and in- 
tegrity in any new job they mifrht 
be considering- The grufl crass 
manner of some people seen by 
applicants can drive good prospects 
away." 



The "Zero Defects' 1 drive is lack- 
ing up momentum. 

The term was coined by firms 
in aerospace and other fields to rivet 
employee attention on the competi- 
tive need for excellence in product 
and service quality. 

Now the campaign is being emu- 
lated by other businesses. 

The American Management As- 
sociation reports a recent Hurry of 
inquiries on quality -improvement 
programs. 

Other high -interest subjects on 
which companies seek more in- 
formation, judging from inquiries 
to AMA's Management Informa- 
tion Service: 

Long-range planning, plant loca- 
tion, cost-cutting and electronic 
data processing, which is of growing 
interest especially to smaller com- 
panies. 



Executive intelligence: Planning to 
give your customers good- will gifts 
this Christmas? New study by Spe- 
cialty Advertising Association finds 
upswing in gift-giving by com- 
parries in less-than-S5 million an- 
nual sales bracket. . . . Last year 
American companies lost more than 
$4 million a day through employee 
thefts of cash and merchandise. . . , 
Here's another big cause of dollar 
loss to business-sales-force turn- 
over. According to one new analy- 
sis, it's costing manufacturing firms 
more than SWK> million a year to 
recruit, select and train sales re- 
placements, . . Continued bounce 
in spending for new plant and 
equipment is bringing correspond- 
ing increase in demand for execu- 
tives in engineering, science fields, 
one recruiting firm reports. . . Re- 
search project slated for completion 
late next year will throw new light 
on why urban residents move to 
suburbs, why some prefer down- 
town over suburban living; study is 
being conducted by University of 
Michigan research team under 
sponsorship of the federal Bureau 
of Public Roads. 



FaiKcr Louis Pisano, P.S.S.C All Souls Church (Address on request ) 




While Father Pisano was being 
photographed, his FH could have 
folded one-half of his weekly bulletins- 



A busy man, Father Pisano was in a 
hurry while getting his picture taken. The 
session took about 12 minutes. In that 
time, his Pitney-Bowes FH could have 
folded one~half of the 1800 copies of the 
four page parish bulletin he multiliths and 
distributes to parishioners every week, 
"This little folding machine saves hours of 
hand folding. The FH reduces time and 
work on a job that must be done every 
week," he reports. A Pitncy-Bowcs FH 
office folding machine can double-fold 80 
pieces a minute. With manual feed, it costs 
less than a standard typewriter— little more 



with automatic feed— and soon saves its 
cost, even with infrequent use! 

The FH makes eight basic folds, in sheet 
sizes up to %Vi by 14 inches. Also folds 
stapled or multiple sheets. Easily set by 
moving two knobs to fold sizes wanted. 
Can be coupled with Pitney-Bowcs 3300 
Inserter for combined folding and stuffing* 
May be teased, or bought. 

Ask any PB office for a demonstration 
of this folder in your office—without obli- 
gation. Or send the coupon below for more 
information. 



A Pitney -Bowes 

= Folding Machines 



Pmniy- Bowes, Inc. 
1312 Walnut Sheet 
Stamford, Conn. 06904 

Please send free booklet, "It's Hands 
Off in Folding and Inserting/* plus 
postal rate chart showing all classes 
of mail. 

Name 



Address, 
City 



State 



_Code. 
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What's extra? 



Extras on the VW Truck that you don't 
pay extra for; 

1 . Bumper guards. 

2. Bumper overriders, 

3. Outside rearview mirror. 

4. Inside reorview mirror. 

5. Fresh air heater/defroster, 

6. Fresh air ventilating system. 

7. Passenger seat. 
& Cabin partition. 



9. Cabin-width parcel shelf. 
10. Synchromesh 4-speed transmission. 
1 !. Directional lights. 
12. Emergency Flashers. 
13- Dome light. 

14. Tool kit, 

15. Windshield washer. 

16. Two-speed windshield wipers. 
Extras on the VW Truck you pay for: 

1. Additional set of side doors for the 



leftside *100.0a* 

2. Walk-through front seat with split 
partition *59.00* 

The point is this: 

If you want custom extras on your 
truck, we have them. (At reasonable 

prices.) 

Why pay extra for stuff that's 
standard equipment on a 
Volkswagen? 
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This may be 
LBJ's Achilles' heel 

BY PETER LISAGOR 



In the inbrki) environment of Washington, Presi- 
dent Johnson's credentials as the master politician 
of his lime would appear to Ik 1 unassailable. 

The last two Republican presidential candidates, 
Richard M. Nixon and Barry M. Gold water, have 
generously recognized the skills that permit Mr, 
Johnson to embrace Mississippi's James Eastland 
and Harlem's Adam Clayton Powell without offense 
to either or to preside over a White House dinner 
at which the likes of Big Steel's Roper Blough and 
Labors George Meany toast him as one of the 
best friends of management and labor to sit at thai 
particular table. 

Other would-be critics have conceded that the 
President has been shrewd, resourceful and highly 
effective in his relations with the Eighty-ninth Con- 
gress, whose prodigious output is acknowledged. 

The accord he has struck also with racial and 
ethnic groups, in the name of consensus, has been 
harmoniously maintained, In a town that's a sucker 
for instant legends, it's a little ban! at times to 
know whether the occupant of the While House 
Is Lyndon Johnson or Paul Bunyan. 

Yet there are a few souls in this impressionable 
capital bold enough to suggest an Achilles' heel. 
They are not at all certain the President is as 
invincible a politician on the national scene as 
generally supposed, or as the 1964 election would 
tend to suggest. 

Their chief contention is that he has ignored 
thus far the plight of the Democratic Party in 
some of its former strongholds— the populous in- 
dustrial states of the North with their fat electoral 
vote totals, where the Democrats have traditionally 
prospered. To describe the party in those states 
as being in disarray is to apply an inadequate 
clich*. 

New York, for example, is so factionalized that 
one is reminded of the era of Chinese warlords; 
even so gifted a political operative as Sen. Robert 



Mr. Lisagor is the White Home correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News. 
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F. Kennedy moves around the state as if travel- 
ing in guerrilla-infested territory. 

California is riven by a vendetta between the 
governor and the speaker of the state assembly. 

In Pennsylvania and Michigan, Democrats have 
been living, after a fashion, under the viaduct, 
eclipsed and dispirited by Republican governors with 
records of progressive and efficient administration, 
A comparable condition exists in Ohio. 

This is an anomaly of striking proportions. For, 
a year ago, LB J was elected by an historic major- 
ity, sweeping into office with him an overwhelming- 
ly Democratic House and Senate < some grudging 
observers attribute the Great Society's legislative 



WIDE WOULD 




Democratic Party problems at the city, state level 
soon may command more attention from President. 



accomplishments more to the lopsided margins in 
Congress than to the reputed wizardry of the 
President). Secure Republican seats were wiped 
out in the flood. Presidential power, prestige and 
influence soared impressively. Mr. Johnson stood 
on Mt. Everest, and one might have imagined him 
snapping his fingers and ordering all party feudists 
to penance and peace. 

Instead, the President Ux>k little or no interest, 
either directly or by proxy, in these state or local 
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quarrels. He drew the parochial cloak of Wash- 
ington ahout himself and turned those vast energies 
to his legislative agenda. The politics he chose to 
practice was congressional politics. 

Mr. Johnson could not be expected, of course, 
to arbitrate his party 's problems; Presidents operate 
above these time-consuming negotiations. In the 
normal course, his agents at the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee attend to the task of pacifying 
the provinces. But no effort was made, in the 
months following the election* to overhaul the com- 
mittee or to reshape it in the LBJ mold. Squab- 
bling Democrats knew no one in Washington who 
spoke for the President in a political sense, to 
whom they could turn for succor or mediation. 

The Committee did not wither altogether in this 
void, but it became more of a service bureau 
than a mouthpiece for the President. 

The President's apparent disinterest in the fortunes 
of his party on the state level is not a by-product 
of arrogance or self-centeredness, say his supporters. 
He inclines toward one objective at a time, they 
argue, and moves toward that with his own sense 
of rhythm and timing. The legislative program was 
a 11- important and all-consuming. Now, as time per- 
mits, they insist, he will bend his mind and energy 
to the political necessities. 

* • * 

Observers with somewhat more detachment about 
LBJ's talents believe that he is loath to intervene 
in the big northern states for other reasons. Many 
have heard him say that one politician shouldn't 
intrude in the domain of another, and quote his 
mentor, the late House Speaker Sam Rayburn, on 
the perils of such intrusions. 

This is an acceptable gambit in primary campaigns 
when a national figure avoids choosing up sides so 
as not to alienate one faction of his party. But 
the time comes when, privately or by some unmis- 
takable public gesture or sign, the President can 
resolve damaging differences that threaten in the end 
his own prospects of re-election, or at least should 
try. 

Politicos recall only too well that John F. 
Kennedy went to Texas in November, 1963, in or- 
der, among other things, to attempt to patch up a 
feud between Gov. John Connally and U. S. Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough, which might have endangered 
the national ticket the following year. 

Although he admires Franklin D. Roosevelt more 
than any other politician of his time, President John- 
son has not tried to emulate FDR in the business of 
healing political wounds, dealing with state and 
city bosses. One reason cited for it is that he feels 
he doesn't understand big-city politics, and with the 
exception of Chicago's Mayor Richard J. Daley, 
is an alien among its northern practitioners. 

A man who graduated summa cum laude from 
Texas politics shouldn't be bugged or intimidated by 
how the game is played anywhere else in the world. 
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Yet Mr. Johnson appears to be. He has relied, 
both in New York and California, on men he knew 
on various Senate committees, men who themselves 
are something of strangers in the political club- 
houses of New York and Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco. 

If one of the most powerful Presidents in recent 
history has been unwilling to lend his voice and 
influence to composing the differences of Democrats 
in the two biggest states, he has been blessed by 
the fact that the Republicans are almost equally 
troubled by divisions and power struggles. 

The G. O. P. dilemma may he the greater, in 
fact, because it has been created, in large part, 
by ideological dislocations. 

The 1964 effort to offer a conservative alternative 
proved fruitless, and party leaders in Congress 
have been unsuccessful in writing a constructive op- 
position record on which state and local candi- 
dates might stand in the 1966 races. With no man 
of the stature of an Eisenhower in the immediate 
offing, the Republicans are obliged to probe the 
Great Society for vulnerable spots, for inherent weak- 
nesses, if any. Their problem is compounded by 
apparent popular supporl for the welfare- minded 
thrusts of tlu' .Jnhnson Administration. 

G, O. P. hope centers on the prospect, not alto- 
gether fanciful, that the far-reaching programs might 
strangle on bureaucratic incompetence or red tape, 
But this is a negative strategy at best and there- 
fore defensive and uncertain. 

The Republicans really cannot be comforted by 
LBJ's delay or indifference in the matter of con- 
ciliating Democratic feudists. Vice-President Hubert 
R Humphrey has tirelessly attended fund-raising 
a flairs for the national party, undoubtedly soothing 
such ruffled feathers as he has encountered along 
the way. 

It's not the same as having the President at ring- 
side, but it's not a zero either. 

Furthermore, Mr. Johnson has added to his 
Cabinet as Postmaster General one of the most 
knowledgeable political operators in the Democratic 
Party, Lawrence F. O'Brien. Larry O'Brien, fresh 
from his triumphs as White House chief of con- 
gressional relations, may not be pressed into the 
political battles with trumpet blasts. But if he's 
confined to sorting mail and justifying the post- 
office budget, it will be the biggest surprise of the 
century. 

* * * 

Mr. O'Brien knows the boys at the county seat 
level of Democratic politics. He became acquainted 
with them during the 1960 Kennedy campaign, and 
he renewed the ties in 1964, when he fanned out 
across the country as LBJ's chief political agent. 
He may be the man LBJ has chosen to knock 
heads together and try to salvage from the chaos 
in several of the big states a party leadership cap- 
able of restoring Democratic dominance. 

In the light of the predominant Democratic posi- 
tion in Washington, this might seem to be the ulti- 
mate in political selfishness. But since when has 
politics been a selfless pursuit? 
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If you could increase your retirement income 
and decrease your investment worries, 
wouldn't you enjoy retirement more? 



Here's hnw one husbnncj and wife did a ll three with 
an Immediate Annuity from KquitabJe. Short! vT»£ 
fore retirement, John Doe took a look at what his 
income would be when he stopped working. 

He didn't like what he saw. His company pension 
plan and Social Security benefits would provide 
only $7,800 or 39% of his pre-retirement salary of 
$20,000. This was too big a drop for comfort 

To increase his retirement income, Mr. Doe 
bought an Immediate Joint and Survivor Annuity 
from Equitable under which a large part of the 
annuity payments were excluded from income for 
Federal Income Tax. 

In addition, the Does learned they could never 
run out of money— because the annuity income was 
guaranteed for as lontf as they both lived, with the 
survivor guaranteed the same income as lon^ as he 
or she lived. 

By using- some of their capital for the annuity, 



they not only got a guaranteed income for life — 
they were also able to minimize their worries about 
investment risks. 

For information on how Equitable annuities can 
guarantee you a financially secure future, mail the 
coupon below. Or call The Man from Equitable, 



THF. EQUITABLE NB 11 

P.O. Box 1170, Nov York, N, Y. 10001 

I am interested in receiving more information, 
without obligation, about Equitable Immediate 
Annuities. 



Cir.y_ 



Stale- 



. Zip Code. 



The EqLlTABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 



Home Office; 1285 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N Y. 10019 




Fruehouf Dry- Freight Truck Body 



FRUEHAUF Trailer-Built Truck Bod 
come in many styles, serve many needs! 



FruehauPs Truck Body line contains a wide selection of 
sizes, designs and options — so you get the body that's exactly 
right for your specific job. And, because Fruehauf Truck 
Bodies are built like a Fruehauf Volume Van Trailer, they 
deliver long, trouble-free service. 

An exclusive Fruehauf feature: with Fruehauf s coast-to- 
coast network of over 75 Factory Branches, you can place 
your order with the Branch serving your main office, take 
delivery from branches in or near the areas in which the 
trucks will be used. Specifications, quality and prices will be 
exactly the same at all branches. You save time and money. 

Your local Fruehauf representative will give you all the 
facts. Fruehauf Division, Fruehauf Corporation, 10941 Harper 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 48232. In Canada: Fruehauf Trailer 
Company of Canada Ltd.. Ontario. 




Fruehauf offers Pre- 
Painted Aluminum 
Panels in any of these 
four standard cofors 
Add life and looks with 
this Fruehauf exclusive 1 




RUEHAUF 

TRUCK BODIES 



The Only Truck Bodies Built Like a Trailer I 
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Enterprise is secret weapon 
in new Battle of Britain 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



Commemoration of the "Battle of Britain," in 
London this Autumn, has had symbolic overtones. 
The protracted twenty-fifth anniversary of the Nazi 
effort to bomb England into submission coincides 
with a more insidious demolition of Britain's com- 
mercial Strength. A different type of sacrifice is de- 
manded, though it will take as much fortitude to 
save the pound as was necessary to resist the Luft 
waffc in 1940. 

Intricacies of the balance-of* payments problem are 
rarely understood. But no English housewife can be 
indifferent to current inflationary pressures. Already 
this year the cost of living in England has risen by 
almost four per cent. The general price increase, 
since my last visit here three years ago, is the more 
apparent because the $2.80 exchange value of the 
pound is artificially maintained. 

Whether British currency will have to be devalued 
again, under inflationary erosion, is an issue of the 
greatest moment for the entire western world. The 
possibility is viewed as disastrous by all but the 
handful who speculate on the future value of gold. 
Sterling is therefore currently propped up by intri- 
cate and increasingly top-heavy international credit 
arrangements. 

In Britain itself the hard-pressed Labor Govern- 
ment insists that there must and will be no devalua- 
tion, The decision* however, actually rests in the 
hands of the British people. Will they sacrifice 
leisure and luxury in a manner comparable with the 
endurance shown when they alone stood off the 
German onslaught a quarter-century ago? The answer 
is less clear because inflationary stimulus, in its pies 
ent stage, gives a deceptive impression of general 
affluence and ease. 

• • • 

To probe the problem one must first consider what 
has happened to Britain's one-time commercial su- 

Dr. Morley is a Pulitzer Prize-winning former news- 
fxifxr editor and college president. 



premacy. This overpopulated island, with practically 
no natural resources other than coal, forged to the 
front primarily on its business skills. For over a cen- 
tury it has had to import most of its food and raw 
materials. The trade deficit, broadly speaking, has 
been made good by shipping, banking and insurance 
services. These invisible exports made sterling a 
strong currency, encouraging overseas investment 
which, in turn, brought back additional wealth. 

But after two world wars the empire as a trading 
unit is largely gone. Ships and planes of a dozen 
other nations compete actively |ar the transport of 
even British goods International finance no longer 
centers in London and the pound has ceased to com- 
mand respect. Much overseas investment has been 
liquidated and enforced economies have helped to 
prevent modernization of plant. 

Change for the worse has coincided with the 
triumph of socialistic theory which emphasizes the 
distribution and not the production of wealth. 

Beneath a prosperous surface this welfare state is 
almost bankrupt. From the factors some conclude 
that economically, as well as politically, the sun has 
set upon the British Commonwealth of Nations. As 
it could not just recently keep peace between India 
and Pakistan, so it cannot expect to dominate these 
former markets. As it cannot control the policies of 
remaining colonies, like Rhodesia, so it cannot profit 
from past investment there. Br itain, say the prophets 
of doom, is becoming "another Spain, with an in- 
ferior climate." 

Before underwriting that conclusion one should 
leave sprawling London and travel atmut "this green 
and pleasant land/' In many places and undertak- 
ings one will discover that individual initiative is hy 
no means dead; that the spirit of the old merchant 
adventurers still flourishes, and that the second Bat 
tie of Britain is as yet by no means lost. 

It is not merely the exporters of whisky and 
woolens, the Cunard Line, the manufacturers of 
sword-edged razor blades that are earning large 
amounts of foreign exchange. Others with less fa- 
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miliar names are also doing rather more than their 
bit. 

The old university town of Oxford naturally has 
bookstores set amidst its dreaming spires. One such 
shop, where a deceptively modest facade faces a 
group of Fifteenth Century buildings, is outstanding. 
It is B. H. Blackwell, Ltd., now ringing up sales of 
several million dollars a year, of which two thirds are 
exports, almost half of these to the United States. 

How Black wells, founded in 1879, attained fortune 
is a business saga in old-fashioned style. At the age 
of 13, Benjamin H. Blackwell started work for a 
shilling a week, as a bookseller's apprentice. Though 
self-educated he was a natural scholar who soon 
knew far more about the wares displayed than most 
of the undergraduate purchasers. After nine years 
of selling, young Blackwell borrowed the money to 
open his own store, so small that when it had more 
than two customers at a time the proprietor had to 
step into the street. From this developed the prac- 
tice, still observed, of encouraging visitors to browse 
at will among the crowded shelves, unaccosted by 
any clerk until they ask for service. 

The total absence of high -pressure salesmanship is 
cited with two other factors as explanation of the 
firm's phenomenal success. The positive slogans, in 
the words of Sir Basil Blackwell, the present proprie- 
tor, are "Infinite Pains" and "The Day's Work That 
Day." To illustrate the first he introduces an assis- 
tant whose sole duty is to track down copies of rate 
and forgotten books for which inquiries continuously 
come in. The second maxim is emphasized by Sir 
Basil's practice of coming to his closed store on Sat 
urday afternoons, with only two of his 470 employees 
at work, in order to make sure that the decks will he 
clear for Monday's business, 

Rhodes scholars, established at Oxford since 1905, 
have certainly helped to make the Blackwell business 
worldwide. Many of them, returning to the U. S. or 
British dominions, have encouraged librarians, public 
and private, to stock their shelves from the source 
they learned to love as students. In the developing 
African republics most of the new universities use 
the Oxford firm, now also a publishing house, as a 
major source of book supply. As the native tech- 
nicians take over, their reliance on English profes- 
sional publications has increased. 



From Oxford to Birmingham is a cross-country 
journey to Britain's second largest city, where the 
highly mechanized plant of the British Cocoa and 
Chocolate Co. stands in the park-like surround- 
ings of suburban Bournville. When Queen Victoria 
died the parent firm of Cad bury Brothers employed 
fewer than 3,000 workers, with annual sales a little 
over $5 million. Today the company payroll approxi- 
mates 31,000 and sales for 1965 will probably total 
$300 million, which of course is not the dollar of 1900. 

Of this sizable income nearly one third is now pro* 
vided by overseas subsidiaries, in various parts of the 



British Commonwealth, and to a lesser extent by 
direct export from Great Britain. The proportion of 
the latter to the United States is small, but steadily 
growing. A recent development is the establishment 
of a factory in West Germany, to take advantage of 
increasing candy consumption in the Common 
Market countries. 

Like Black wel Is, the history of the Cadbury firm 
is one of continuous growth. In 1820, John Cadbury 
had a small tea and cofTee shop in Birmingham. He 
added cocoa as a sideline and then, with his brother 
Benjamin, began the manufacture of candy. Five 
generations later seven out of 14 directors, each per- 
sonally responsible for a section of the business, still 
bear the name of Cadbury. Governmental regulation, 
especially in wartime, has been irksome, but has 
never materially interfered with family control. 

The number of family operations of this hard-driv- 
ing type remains surprisingly large for a country gen- 
erally regarded as strongly socialistic. Hiring a car at 
.i h 3 rm garage in the seaside resort of Kxmotitii, I 
chatted with the young sides manager, now training 
for direction of the business. "My grandfather," he 
(old me, "ran a livery stable here. In 1914 the govern- 
ment commandeered all his horses. The War Office 
didn't know the horse was on the way out, but Grand- 
pa did. So instead of weeping he started this car 
business with the requisitioning money. None of his 
horses ever returned from France, but it was to Miller 
& Son that you were directed." 

• • • 

These illustrations suggest that energy, foresight 
and business acumen are intangibles which merit con- 
sideration in any evaluation of the British balance- 
of- payments picture. Although a Labor government 
is precariously in power, the tide of sentiment for na- 
tionalization has ebbed and faith in the free market 
grows stronger, 

"Competition in the chocolate industry- has always 
heen intense," says Paul S. Cadbury, who, at 70, is re- 
tiring as board chairman in order to make a personal 
inspection of the company's facilities in four con- 
linents. "Only the full blast of free competition can 
really test our efficiency, and it has heen our policy 
to work for this condition." 

British productivity, as a whole, is lagging. Imports 
far exceed exports, and inflationary forces are clearly 
stronger than the measures currently directed against 
them. Income from tourist expenditure is offset by 
increasing British travel abroad. Yet the pound, this 
Autumn, has gained in value, as those who gam hied 
on imminent devaluation know to their cost. Much 
of the credit must go to a commercial know how 
which English mannerisms (end to conceal. Hut the 
underlying skills are operating, from the subtle ex- 
ploitation of Shakespeare, at one end of the scale, to 
that of the not-so- naive Beatles at the other. 

"Never t . . was so much owed by so many to so 
few." This was Winston Churchill's deathless tribute 
to the Royal Air Force in the dark days after Dun- 
kirk. If the less dramatic battle of the pound is to 
\w won during the months ahead, a similar tribute 
will l>e owing to English business leadership of the 
old competitive type. 
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So Air Exi 



ir 



is yoi 



est bet for 5 to 50 lb. shipments. 





But how about over 50 lbs.? 



What if you want to ship (gulp!) a baby elephant? 
Or a two-ton computer? Should you consider Air 
Express? 

Yes, because regardless of weight, nobody can 
match Air Express for service. 

For example, suppose you've go* to ship to Tougaloo, 
Mississippi (an offairline point) by tomorrow? Only 
Air Express can assure you next-day delivery there- 
or to any of 21,000 communities across the country. 



Or suppose shipments pile up during night rush 
hours or peak seasons such as Christmas? Air Express 
assures you of priority on all 39 scheduled airlines 
right after air mail. 

Air Express includes pickup and delivery, too, and 
many other time-savrng advantages. 

Why not check Air Express rates and service? Just 
call your local REA Express office. Air Express out* 
delivers them all... anywhere in the U.S.A. 

Air Express ^ 

Division of REA Express 
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NEW SILENT PARTNER 

The newly-styled Cadillac Fleetwood Seventy-Five is so remarkably quiet in operation that 
conversation can be carried on as normally as in a private office. Roomy, comfortable 
and luxurious, it is virtually a conference room on wheels and permits busy executives to combine 
travel with business. No car better represents the progressiveness of your organization 
and your sound sense of value. Consult your authorized dealer for full information 
on the \966 Fleetwood Seventy-Five Limousine, or its companion, the nine-passenger Sedan, 
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UNION TACTICS 
STALL JUSTICE 
13 YEARS 



A lot CAW happen to you in 13 years. 

More than five million businesses were born in the 
i;l years between 1052 and 19(55 and more than four 
million died. Our nation has fought two wars, had 
Jour Presidents and practically learned how to send a 
man to the moon-all in the past 13 years. 

But, if you were in the shoes of short, black- 
hafced businessman Carl E. Sehultz of Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., it might seem that time had strangely 
passed you by. 

His business has been entangled in an unbelievable 
legal maze. In all this lane, ihe foundry company 
Mr. Sehultz heads- Ben ton Harbor Malleable Indus- 
tries—has been unable to get a final court decision in 
what might seem a simple attempt to collect damages 
from a union. 

The company's $6 million suit for breach of a no- 
strike contract against Walter Reuther's powerful 
United Auto Workers union and one of its locals is 
now facing trial for the second time, more than 13 
years after it was filed in mid- 1952 after a series of 
wildcat strikes. After thai will come appeals by the 
loser and possibly other legal maneuvers and fancy 
footwork, 

r ITie Benton Harbor battle makes even the well 
known marathon Kohier Co. si l ike and ensuing legal 
battle-now 11 years old— short by comparison. 

So long has the case strung out that it even seems 
lo be trying the patience of the judge handling the 
case, W* Wallace Kent, chief judge of the U, S. dis- 
trict court in Kalamazoo, Mich. 

"This case was commenced in this court on June 
24 1952, some years before the writer became a 
judge of the court;' Judge Kent wrote in denying 
some legal motions earlier this fall. *\ . . Over a pe- 
riod of many years, there have been extensive pre- 
trial proceedings in the nature of discovery, motions 
to strike ixirtions of the pleadings, motions to limit 
lire proofs and other such matters, all of which were 
heard as expeditiously as possible. . . /* Granting of 



Ihe requested motions the judge declared, "would 
require so much time that necessarily there would 
be prejudice against both parties.*' 

Thus in a weary cry against the interminable de- 
li \ s in one case does a respected jurist point up what 
is a frusi rating, often life-or-death problem for Ameri- 
can business: how to get justice against union legal 
maneuvers and built-in delays in our judicial system. 

Actually, as businessmen are well aware, it's never 
a simple matter for an employer to win any legal 
complaint against unions. Disputes that come before 
the National Labor Relations Board in particular are 
heavily weighted against business by the slant of to- 
day's NLKB majority and staff. 1 See Who Runs 
t be Labor I ioa rd ? T \ Nation's B r s i n kss . Septem- 
ber 1965 

Nor is the businessman's right to a speedy trial 
necessarily more attainable through the courts— as 
the Benton Harbor company's legaJ battle demon- 
strates. A trust rating series of delays, brought on by 
built-in slow downs in our legal system and made 
more acute by the rising volume of lawsuits general 
ly, has all been played upon by union lawyers. 

Such delays can mean the patient dies before the 
doctor is able to get there. Well aware of this danger, 
many if not most employers drop such suits as the 
price of a union's signature on a labor pact that's 
usually highly favorable lo the onion 1 Kisses. 

"You'lt die before it ends" 

Indeed. Mr. Sehultz, president and controlling 
stockholder of Benton Harbor Malleable has testified 
United Auto Workers representatives told him he 
would never live to see the suit come to trial. 

"'This company was forced to succeed and m ow de 
spite the union's attack in order to get its cast* heard," 
Mr. Sehultz declares. 

A rough enough problem for bi^ concerns, the de- 
lays for modest-sized companies such as Mr Sehultz 's 
and for those* even smaller can mean harassment. The 
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UNION TACTICS 

STALL JUSTICE 13 YEARS 

continued 



simple problem of legal costs can strap business treas- 
uries. Malleable estimates the 13-year fight has al- 
ready cost it $200,000 in legal fees alone, part of 
which has been ruled nondeductible for federal in- 
come tax purposes by the Internal Revenue Service. 

On the other hand, big International unions such 
as the UAW have enormous resources in money, 
time* attorneys and, when necessary, political in- 
fluence on their side. They can almost always afford 
to play a waiting game. 

The hair- tea ring frustration over union use of the 
courts even extends to the federal government itself. 
The Justice Department has been trying for years 
with only incomplete success to put James R. Hoffa, 
boss of the Teamsters Union, in jail on a variety of 
criminal charges. After a string of acquittals and legal 
backing and filling Mr, HoiTa finally was convicted of 
jury-fixing and defrauding the Teamsters* pension 
fund only to have his attorneys accuse the judge, jury 
and other officials of having contact with prostitutes. 

The real loser 

Perhaps the biggest loser in the obfuscation and 
dawdling of justice is the community itself, a reality 
to which unions seem especially oblivious. 

In Benton Harbor, the community's loss is as 
starkly visible as a bombed-out church in East Berlin. 

The slumping metal skeleton of Benton Harbor 
Malleable's old gray iron foundry— picked bare by 
scavengers, every window broken— stands in the mid- 
dle of 5 brush-covered acres in the city's industrial 
area as a reminder of labor strife. The plant employs 
nobody now, of course, but 13 years ago 230 Michi- 
ganders earned a living there. 

Before the series of wildcat strikes that led to the 
drawn-out law suit. Benton Harbor Malleable em- 
ployed 700 workers in all its divisions compared with 
only 600 today. 

Mr, Schultz, a native of next-door St. Joseph, 
Mich., and a group of associates bought control of the 
company in April 1951. After a honeymoon period, 
the UAW locaJ that represented company workers 
demanded higher wages and attempted to enforce its 
demands with slowdowns, spot walkouts and refusals 
to do various jobs, Mr. Schultz recalls. The resulting 
cut in production meant lost customers for the com- 
pany. 

After a full fledged strike when the old labor con- 
tract ran out on Feb. 27, 1952, the company and 
union signed the three-year contract that has become 
the basis of today's long-standing dispute. Among 
other things, it included a no-strike, no-stoppage, no- 
slowdown pledge by the union for the life of the con- 
tract; compulsory arbitration of grievances, and a 
provision that the contract could be reopened for 
60 days at the end of one year for discussion of a 
pension plan. 

Despite the contract, wildcat strikes resumed al- 



Some 230 men worked in this foundry of Benton 
Harbor Malleable Industries before strike forced 
firm to close it in l<tt2. Now no one works here. 

most immediately. By June of 1952, trouble reached 
such a point that the company fired the members of 
the local union's plant committee, among others, and 
slapped a Si million breach of -con tract suit on the 
union. While the suit lay pending in court, troubles 
eased ofT during late 1952, But they resumed with a 
vengeance in February of the next year when, as the 
contract provided, the union asked for a reopening of 
the pact to discuss a pension plan. Management 
contends the leaders of the local union and representa- 
tives from the UAW's Detroit headquarters weren't 
really interested in a new pension plan but in higher 
wages and cancellation of the $1 million suit. 

When the union hisses struck the company in late 
April 1963, Mr. Schultz decided to meet the attack 
head-on. The company announced that everyone who 
still stayed away after three days of the strike would 
be considered to have quit. Executives, supervisors 
and loyal workers attempted to keep production 
flowing, though at a much reduced rate. 

The only choice 

As a final step, the company closed down perma- 
nently its gray iron casting division. 

"It was that or see the whole company go bank- 
rupt," Mr. Schultz says. When the situation finally 
stabilized, the company was still operating its malle- 
able iron t-ast in. u di vision and other sections. Em- 
ploy men! had dropped to 20lJ from 7<H) and orders 
began to trickle back in. 

The company refigured its damages at $6 million 
from the original SI million claim. And there the 
union, which lost the battle of the picket lines, turned 
to tactics which have stalled solution of the damage 
suit for 13 tedious years. 

Wh a t' s h B p i>ened ? 

Well, a little bit of everything, as you see by scan- 
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His firm has grown despite a strike which could 
have killed it and delays in 13-year-old law suit 
against union, points out President Carl Schultz. 



ning Docket No. 2077 in the office of the clerk of 
Judge Kent 's court in Kalamazoo, He prepared to sit 
awhile; the docket covers 10 pages and holds over 
150 separate entries. 

Just filing a suit doesn't automatically mean a trial 
next week in any court, of course. Lawyers make mo- 
tions asking for clarification or dismissal or whatnot, 
often on what seem to the layman obscure points. 
Sometimes they are. But the judge must read and 
rule on each motion. Often he holds hearings on 
them and each hearing must wait for a place on a 
court's crowded schedule. 

So it was in the case of "Benton Harbor Malleable 
Industries, a corporation, versus International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW-CIO), a labor or- 
ganization, and Benton Harbor Malleable Local No. 
880 . . filed June 24, 1952 with the request for a 
jury trial. 

In fact, the unions didn't even get around to an- 
swering the points at issue in the case until Dec. 6 t 
1957-five years, five months and 12 days after the 
company filed its suit. In the meantime. Walter 
Rcuther's international union with headquarters in 
Detroit tried to ^et otT the hook by claiming that it 
wasn't involved and both unions argued that the case 
should be delayed pending arbitration of other griev- 
ances. The unions lost that argument and appealed. 
Hut the question went all the way to the S. Su- 
preme Court before it was finally settled for the 
company in October 1956. Only then could the Dis^ 
trict Court get on with the case itself. 

When the unions asked for a bill of particulars 
getting specific about alleged damage through loss of 
customers, closing the gray iron casting plant and 
other steps in late 1956, the company decided to save 
time by agreeing to the request. 



But union tacticians used the bill of particulars 
to open the door to a whole new preliminary 
skirmish. This had to do with the important point of 
how a business establishes the amount of damages it 
suffered. The union contended in general that each 
specific loss of business must be documented. But 
the court ruled that the company could attempt to 
prove damages by presenting trend lines which 
showed drop-offs of sales and profits when labor 
harassment occurred. 

When the company requested that Judge Kent 
consolidate with the damage suit a parallel suit Pile*! 
in Michigan state courts, the union contested that 
The years rolled by and this request made in June 
1959 was finally heard by Judge Kent three and a 
half years later, in January 1963, and decided for 
1 1 u j company. The unions asked the judge to assign 
the case to a special master— a person appointed as 
more-or-less an agent of the judge, usually to sort out 
issues and make recommendations in complicated 
cases. But that lost out, too. 

At last, on November 4, 1963 , the jury trial began 
and an end seemed in sight for what was then only 
an 11-year-old case. Then on Dec. 5, the jury 
returned a verdict ordering the local union to pay 
Benton Harbor Malleable $115,000 and the interna- 
tional to pay $1,210,000. The unions, of course, 
asked Judge Kent to overturn the jury verdict or. 
at least, order a new trial. That's standard procedure. 

Short-lived victory 

The joy of Mr. Schultz and his management at 
winning the case before the jury lasted only an un- 
easy 18 months, however. Then Judge Kent ordered 
a new trial, and the company is appealing this order- 
Ironically, the very size of the amount the jury 
awarded the company from the wealthy international 
union as compared to the small judgment against 
the local union made a new trial necessary, the judge 
declared. 

When will the case now end? 

Judge Kent seems clearly tired of the matter; he 
says further delay will only hurt both sides. 

The delay doesn't appear to be helping the com- 
pany, which is watching its legal fees climb and would 
like to devote the energies spent on fighting the c;isp 
to other endeavors. Its sales and profits have been 
rising despite the union's attack. 

The one-time I J AW local members aren't being 
helped; few of them came back to Benton Harbor 
Malleable after the 1953 strike and the company 
has been nonunion since then. 

The city of Benton Harlx>r isn't being helped 
while the old foundry eyesore stands: it doesn't seem 
likely the companv will rip it down and put the land 
to more productive uses until its suit is sett led . 

Even the Detroit headquarters of the UAW must 
be getting tired of the dragged-out affair which is 
costing its bulging treasury sizable amounts in legal 
fees. But, then, an interminable legal battle in which 
a small company nearly died in the first place prob- 
ably makes a useful object lesson for other business- 
men who seek to make profits for themselves, provide 
jobs for workers and make their communities, states 
and nation better places in which to live. END 
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THE ONE BLACK CLOUD 

INFLATION 



Why is it starting anew? What will it do to your business? 
How can we stop it? Answers come from this top economist 



Signs of inflation are in the air, an inflation that is 
buoyed largely by a public attitude government has 
created. This is the conclusion of Carl H. Madden, 
director of economic research of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

Dr. Madden is a former officer of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York and dean of the College 
of Business Administration at Lehigh University. He 
has been a consultant to the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment and staff economist of the Senate Banking 
Committee 

A Nation's Business interview with Dr. Madden 
follows: 

Dr, Madden, many businessmen see new signs of in- 
flation in the economy. What is causing it? 

There is an upward creep in prices greater than in 
the previous three years. An imix^rtant cause is in- 
creases in wages. The average wage increase pro- 
vided by new settlements in the first six months of 
1965 was four per cent. And nearly one third of the 
1.2 million workers covered by these settlements re- 
ceived increases of five per cent or more, not count- 
ing fringe benefits. 

In short, the Johnson Administration's "guide- 
posts," limiting wage increases to 3.2 per cent so as 
not to exceed productivity advances, have been 
breached. 

The classic remedy for inflationary pressures is 



monetary and fiscal policy. The government's guide- 
posts were invented to cope with inflation by means 
other than monetary and fiscal policy. In a sense 
they represent an attempt by the government to 
shift the burden of defending against inflation from 
the government to business and labor. 

Is business absorbing these higher labor costs? 

Business is absorbing a considerable part of the 
price increase through the current rapid rise of pro- 
ductivity, spurred by a remarkable investment pro- 
ur.uu which is expected to continue through at least 
a portion of 1966. 

However, the fact that the economy is approaching 
a full employment level means that competitive pres- 
sures on wages are increasing for certain skilled cate- 
gories and this makes it seem likely that even with 
rapid productivity increases, business cannot absorb 
as much of these wage increases as it has in recent 
years. 

Dr. Madden, what influence do increasing federal spend- 
ing and deficit spending have on inflation? 

The federal budget, of course, has an important 
effect when the government is spending on a cash 
basis more than $120 billion a year. If we run a def- 
icit in the budget when we are close to full employ- 
ment, we are going to have to tighten up on money 
in order to avoid price rises. 
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Will the Vietnamese build up add much to the infla- 
tionary pressures? 

This is the big uncertainty at present. The real 
element of concern is how much federal welfare 
spending plus Vietnamese spending is going to add 
to our total national spending power next year. 

Apart from the actual dollars, is a psychology involved 
in the inflationary pressures today? 

I think psychology is a very important factor in 
the price upcreep we see renewing itself today. Con- 
sumers have stepped up their rate of spending rela- 
tive to income rather sharply in the current business 
expansion. 

During the years 1956 to 1958. consumers spent 
only 93.1 per cent of their income after taxes. But 
in the years 1962 to 1964, the rate was 94.4 per cent. 
And so far this year, it has averaged nearly 95 per 
cent. 

Why do you think they are spending more? 

In my judgment, consumers are reacting to the be- 
lief that wages under current govern- 
ment policies are going to continue to 
rise. So, they are saving a smaller 
[xirtion of their income and commit- 
ting a larger portion to spending, I 
believe that the emphasis this year in 
Congress on new spending programs 
for regional development, education, 
medicals, housing and other areas is 
going to add to the feeling consumers 
already have shown. 

But Dr. Madden, isn't this higher rate 
of consumer spending one of the well- 
springs of the current boom? 

One big danger of a definite shift 
by consumers to spending more and 
saving less of their income is that we 
may not generate enough savings in 
the future to finance the plant and equipment and 
other investment we need to keep our economy com- 
petitive with other advanced industrial economies. 

The United States' ba la nce-of- payments problem 
has benefited throughout the past four years from 
the fact that prices in this country have risen less 
than prices in competing countries. If our prices rise 
more rapidly, we run the risk of worsening the 
balance-of-payments position and reducing our bar- 
gaining ix>wer in crucially important international 
monetary negotiations. 

What about inflation dangers domestically? 

Yes, I left out the domestic side. The real threat 
to consumers of steadily creeping inflation is that it 
undermines the value of life insurance policies and 
pension rights now held by scores of millions of 
Americans. It reduces the purchasing power of all 
forms of savings. 

Another factor on the domestic scene is the very 
rapid rise in installment credit and housing credit. 
The Federal Reserve officials have been concerned 
for some time with the deterioration in the quality 



of credit. What they are concerned about is the con- 
sumer spending psychology we jusl talked about to 
spend and spend on installment and other types of 
credit, without much concern about the burden of 
that debt in the future. 

The whole key to this question of inflation is one 
of balance in the economy. To some extent we seek 
for the short-run extremely high levels of income 
and spending and employment, but at the expense 
of weakening our long-run position. 

For example, the National Planning Association in 
a recent study estimated that by 1975, W/CB if we 
grow at a rate of four per cent a year— that's one per- 
centage point faster than the long-run average growth 
—we will be $150 billion short of having the re- 
sources to achieve all of our more-or-less accepted 
national goals. 

Our problem in this country is as much a problem 
of a shortage of investment compared w T ith our as* 
pirations as it is a problem of maintaining full em- 
ployment. Roth problems are important. And the 
current concern should be in balancing off these 
various objectives. 

What can be done about inflation? 

Well, we have the tools to achieve 
balance in thf* economy at high levels 
of employment if we are willing to 
use them. 

One of these tools is monetary pol- 
icy. But, of course t sound monetary 
policy must go along with sound fiscal 
policy. Decisions on the fiscal 1967 
federal budget are extremely impor- 
tant Even in as rich a country as 
the United States, we can overextend 
our resources. And the greater danger 
in the next few years, in my judg- 
ment, is likely to be ove rex tending 
these resources. 

Of course, business can help avoid 
inflation mainly by increasing its ef- 
ficiency. And it seems to me that the record of busi- 
ness in pushing up productivity and in renewing the 
stock of plant and equipment has been quite im- 
pressive over this record-long expansion. 

In the past we have tended to think of an inflationary 
boom being followed by a bust. When might a bust 
come? 

First, the kind of inflation I am talking about is 
creeping inflation, rather than an inflationary break- 
out that might bad immediately to a bust. 

However, the danger of ending the current expan- 
sion is certainly increased by the prospect of re- 
newed price rises. 

If consumers are convinced over a period of a year 
or so that prices are going to continue to rise be- 
cause of an expansionary attitude in government, 
they may very well anticipate a future decline in 
economic activity by cutting back on their spending 
and at the same time setting aside some funds for 
the expected rainy day. This in itself could be an 
important factor contributing to the ending of the 
expansion. END 




People are reacting to 
government policies 
and spending more, 
says this economist. 
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CONNOR 

How he works 
for business 



The Secretary of Commerce is seeking a 
bigger voice for business in government 



One hazy morning this fall, at ceremonies 
dedicating a new $7 million terminal of the 
Belgian Line on New York City's East River, 
the presiding officer committed an embarrass- 
ing oversight. 

In remarks formally recognizing dignitaries 
on the speaker's platform, he failed to men- 
tion the presence of the highest-ranking 
representative of the United States govern- 
ment: Secretary of Commerce John Thomas 
Connor. 

Minutes later, realizing his faux pas, the 
official scurried back to the microphone and 
apologized to Secretary Connor and the large 
audience. 

The incident had appropriate irony. 
Though "Jack" Connor is basically an un- 
assuming man. he does not want to be over- 
1 (Hiked today. He particularly does not want 
the federal department which he heads to be 
overlooked. 

The Commerce Department long has been 
the gray orphan of the government's power 
hierarchy. 

But this is changing, and changing fast. 

Mr. Connor is out to make his own voice, 
the Department's voice and the voice of 
American business not only heard but heeded 
in the inner councils of government, through- 
out the nation and around the world. 

"As I see it," he says, "our main job is to 
promote the growth of the economy of the 



United States, especially that part involving 
private enterprise*" 

In the 11 months since he took office, the 
51-year-old former president of Merck & Co., 
Inc. has made formidable progress. 

One need only walk through the executive 
offices of the Department's main building in 
downtown Washington to sense the change 
that is taking place. 

Where once it went about its business in 
sedate somnolence, Commerce today oper- 
ates with a quickened tempo and a new air of 
purpose. 

The Department's key men are on the 
move and their influence and ideas are being 
felt with greater impact across the govern- 
ment than has been the case for years. Much 
deadwood has been cleared, department 
goals are being re-examined, new talent is 
being imported and fresh ventures are being 
undertaken at a pace which surprises even 
blase veterans on the capital scene. 

The guiding hand is that of John T. Con- 
nor, urbane businessman-attorney from New 
York City and (continued on page 106) 



Secretary weighs views of business advisers 
on export expansion program (top right), fie 
enjoys firm support of President Johnson in 
his efforts to make Commerce Department a 
powerful voice of business within government. 
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EXPERT SAYS: 

BUSINESS CAN SAVE 
AMERICA'S CITIES 



Here is a blueprint for renewing your community 



Larry Smith, the author, has guided 
the development of projects ranging 
from construction of a single store to 
the rehabilitation of entire central 
business districts of major cities. 

His real estate con sul ting organi- 
zation, Larry Smith & Co., has of- 
fices here and abroad. He is a 
respected authority on community 
development. His company's activi- 
ties in the shopping center field 
alone reach across the U. S., into 
Latin America and to Australia and 
Europe, He is co-author of the b<x)k, 
"Shopping Towns, U> S. A. ' 

The future of America's cities 
now a matter of predominant pub- 
lic concern— should be of greatest 
concern to business. 

From my career of more than 45 
years in real estate and community 
development, I am convinced that 
business interests have been and 
can continue to he the galvanizing 
force for achieving sound communi- 
ty growth and renewal. 

It also has been my experience 
that although communities across 
the nation have seized on an almost 
endless number of approaches to 
attack the problem, the best solu^ 
tions must be of local determination. 

Moreover, to be really successful, 
community development should fol- 



low a program involving several key 
steps that are as efficient and logi- 
cal as any business decision. 

But before outlining this system- 
atic program for community devel- 
opment, I should note some of the 
causes of urban problems. Several 
trends will likely make the head- 
aches of America's cities even more 
painful tomorrow: 

First, the United States, a rela- 
tively young country, still has rel- 
atively low-density use of land. 
Consequently, it is a simple fact of 
real estate economics that it is 
cheaper in most cases to abandon 
property on which buildings have 
depreciated and move to cheaper 
land in the suburbs, rather than to 
replace them with new buildings or 
to remodel and restore them. But 
there is only so much land So we 
must eventually make the best use 
of all of it we have. 

Apart from voluntary rehabilita- 
tion, there has been almost univer- 
sal neglect in the enforcement of 
building codes and similar ordi- 
nances. The result has been accel- 
erated deterioration. 

Second, troubles have been mag- 
nified through the transportation 
revolution and problems of traffic 
and parking, which continue to 
worsen. 



Third, the movement of industry 
to more efficient plants in the sub- 
urban areas has meant less tax 
revenue for the city. A related fi- 
nancial burden stemmed from the 
reduction of tax revenues as other 
business and residential property 
deteriorated in value at the same 
time that municipal costs such as 
policing and fire protection accel- 
erated. 

Businessmen have fretted about 
declining proi>erty values, not only 
in the central business districts but 
in many other areas while retailers 
and other segments of the business 
community were experiencing re- 
duction in business as customers 
moved to the suburbs. 

Concern has risen not only over 
physical depreciation but also over 
personal safety of citizens in the 
cities and loss of community life in 
recreational, cultural and similar 
activities. Therefore action of many 
orders has been called for in almost 
every community across the land. 

A large part of the solution to 
community problems must ulti- 
mately lie in investment of private 
capital. But it has also been ap- 
parent that it is unlikely that pri- 
vate capital will be interested in a 
majority of cases unless the invest- 
( continued on page 50 J 
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BUILDING 

FROM 
SCRATCH 

A conversation with Howard Johnson, 
founder of the famed restaurant chain 

What will oui next move be? Is he the right man for the job? 
What's the competition up to? Typical and demanding questions 
of life in the executive suite. Questions the computers or consul- 
tants can't always answer. They take the special wisdom acquired 
through long years in charge of getting answers and getting re- 
sults. This is a priceless asset business veterans possess* In this 
issue, Nation's Business brings you the sixth part of a series: 
Lessons of Leadership. The series is presenting the accumulated 
wisdom of respected statesmen of American business told in iu- 
tetviews with Nation s Business editors. 



In a recent comic strip sequence a kid asks his pal Hugo 
if he knows who is President of the United States. Hugo 
stops gobbling an enormous ice cream cone just long enough 
to answer: 

"Howard Johnson/* 

Whether or not the Mr. Johnson who lives in the White 
House appreciates the gag, there's no getting around the 
fact that in many parts of the country the restaurant chain 
founded by and named for Howard Bearing Johnson is a 
household word. It was bom in New England in the *20\s, 
spread down the East Coast, crossed the AUcghcnies with 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike in the '3<ys and is now entrench- 
ing itself on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Johnson is now a w€ i H-tanned 68. He is retired and 
serves only as an untitled adviser to his son, Howard B. 
Johnson, president and chief executive officer of the Howard 
Johnson Co. 

Recently the senior Mr Johnson, w«'arinn * nnvy Hm- 
suit and dark blue striped tie, strolled into the company's 
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LESSONS OF 
LEADERSHIP 

continued 

New York offices in Rockefeller 
Center, greeted the receptionist, 
passed by the crystal bowl of 
wrapped hard candy for callers, 
kidded with his son and settled into 
a conference chair for an interview 
with Nation's Buseni-xs. In it. he 
tells how he built the business from 
less than nothing * he was some 
$10,000 in debt when he bought his 
first store in 1925 1, how the firm 
almost went under and the lessons 
he learned along the way. 

Mr, Johnson P could you start from 
scratch today and build the nationwide 
business you did? 

F think anything can be repeated 
today. But I think it is a little 
more difficult to get started with 
nothing today than it was in those 
days. I started right in the depres- 
sion. Labor was cheap; everything 
was cheap, because nobody had 
jobs in those days. 

The country was wide open for 
new ideas. Everything that I did 
was on a new basis, you see. 

Your mention of the depression being 
a time of opportunity is a rather dif- 
ferent view. 

When you start talking about the 
depression to young people today, 
they say, "Oh God, you are living 
in the dark ages." But it happened 
when bright people were walking 
the streets because they could not 
set jobs. In those days, I sold a 
great big ice cream cone for a dime, 
and a frankfurter for ten cents. But 
I had no overhead, because I could 
hire kids to handle it. The rents 
that I paid for little shacks in 
those days, down along the beaches, 
were low. 

It was new. It was something. 

Nobody in those days could buy 
a frankfurter or a hamburger on 
the highway. Then the people were 
streaming in. They were streaming 
in at all hours of the day. buying 
ice cream and frankfurters and 
hamburgers. Fa* t> -body worked 
long hours in those days* Nobody 
thought about 40 hours a week and 
all that sort of thing. 

So it shows that the wheel turns, 
and there is always that opportuni- 
ty there somewhere for a fellow who 
happens to hit on something that 
works. 

If I was at all bright, it was the 
fact that I realized that I had an 
idea that worked. And I followed 
it and kept following it; and I fol- 



low the same pattern today, except 
that we have improved it a lot. 

It takes more than the idea, though, 
doesn't it? A lot of people have good 
ideas and nothing ever comes of them. 

When I was a kid my father used 
to say to me, " You'll never amount 
to anything because you won't stick 
at anything/' It impressed me so 
that I really got stubborn about 
the thing and I said, "Golly, he's 
dead now, but 111 stick with this 
thing and find out whether I'm 
right or wrong." I could have stuck 
at the wrong thing, of course. But 
it worked. It was one of those 
things that almost overnight started 
to blossom. 

Exactly what was this idea of yours, 
Mr. Johnson? 

Well, when I was about 14 years 
old I went to work for my father 
who was in the tobacco business 
in the Boston area, selling cigars 
for him. 

In traveling around these small 
towns by streetcars and railroad 
trains and so forth— and then gradu- 
ating to a little automobile— I de- 
cided that if somebody started some 
restaurants on the main highways 
on the edge of towns, they would 
pull in the highway population as 
well as the local town, because in 
those days the local towns had 
some pretty poor eating places. 

So later on in the late '20 s and 
early '30'$ after I went in business 
for myself, I tried out the idea. In 
those days there was practically 
nothing on the highways except, gas- 
oline stations. Everybody thought 
you were nutly to go outside of a 
city to do business. 

But it worked. And we gradual- 
ly spread into the national sphere. 

Where did it all begin? 

Originally. I bought this little 
periodical and newspaper store in 
Wollaston, Mass. This was 1925. 
My father had died. The tobacco 
business was no good in those days, 
and I had gone to work in this lit- 
tle store. The gentleman who owned 
it had the newspaper delivery fran 
chise in Wollaston and he sold 
cigars and other things. 

He dropped dead one day. His 
nephew, who had loaned him. oh, 
$12JXX) or SI 5.000, asked me if I 
was interested in taking over the 
store. Finally, we agreed I could 
take it over on notes. 

I went to work. I used to get up 
at four o'clock every morning to 
get the Boston papers and start 
the boys out on their routes. I 
closed the store about 10:30 to 11 



o'clock at night. In about four or 
five years I had paid off the notes. 

That must have been a good feeling. 

Yes, hut I began thinking: sup- 
posing I lost the newspaper fran- 
chise. What would I have? A little 
country store. 

Not having a formal education. 
I decided I needed some product 
to put my name on, to build my 
own name. If I lost the papers, 
I would have something else going 
for me. I started looking around 
this little store and decided on 
making my own ice cream. 

Why did you decide on ice cream? 

Well. I had a little soda foun- 
tain in the store and I used to buy 
my ice cream. The vanilla was 
made with a synthetic flavoring. 
Every time I would lift up the 
cover on the ice cream, customers 
got a whiff which smelled like per- 
fume, and they wouldn't eat it 

I had seen a similar problem in 
the old days when I was working 
for my father. He had his own 
trade names on the cigars, but 
other people made them. Just as 
he would get one brand going well, 
they would cheapen the cigar and 
the first thing you knew that brand 
name would not sell. I saw it hap- 
pen a half-dozen times. 

And you wanted to avoid that? 

That's right. So I decided that 
anything that I did in the future, 
like ice cream, that I would con- 
trol it. I bought my own little ice 
cream freezer and started making 
ice cream in the store. I had a 
fellow from Boston who worked in 
one of the leading ice cream com- 
panies come out nights to teach me 
how to make it. From that ice 
cream business, it spread. I put 
sandwiches in the fountain and all 
that sort of thing. It spread from 
that into the restaurants. 

I've often wondered why your slogan 
is "28 flavors," and not 20 or 33 or 
another number? 

In those days, most of the big 
commercial companies only had 
chocolate, strawberry and vanilla. 
Those were the only flavors that 
anybody ever heard of. I started 
in adding new flavors until I not 
up to 28. I thought we had every 
flavor in the world. That "28" be- 
came my trade mark. Although we 
got up to where we were making 
50 or 60 different flavors, I stuck 
with "28/' like Heinz's "57 " I al- 
ways liked the sound of that. 

Now we have graduated into 
' continued on page 84) 
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Part of your business 
responsibility was born in 1948... 
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. . . but it never made the headlines. 

That was the year the first Major Medical Insurance Contracts 
were issued. In 1948, this was big news to the working man. 

If you're involved with the purchase of group insurance 
for your company, take a look at what New England Life can 
do for you. We're licensed to do business in every state, 
Puerto Rico, and Canada (branch office protection is no problem). 
We take an individual approach to your problems 
(you're not saddled with an inflexible, pre- fabricated plan). 
We write all forms of group coverage generally available 
(you needn't worry about dealing with several companies). 
We respect the interests of all companies, big and small, 
regardless of the premium. We founded mutual life insurance 
in America, so you can be sure we know our business. 



We'll appreciate yours. 

New England Life 



NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL L Iff INSURANCE COMPANY ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LITE INSURANCE. ANNUlTJf^ AND PCNStONS. GROUP HCAtTH COVERAGES 



A LOOK AHEAD 



Pension plans: top '66 issue 

(Labor) 

Take new look at youth 

(Marketing) 

What to do with used dams? 

(Natural Resources) 



How two markets will grow 

(See Marketing) 
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AGRICULTURE 

If you're one of those who thinks 
farming is a stodgy part of the econ- 
omy, just look at what's ahead in one 
booming phase of agricutture: fertil- 
izer usage. 

One of nation s largest fertilizer 
makers, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
figures farmers will put as much as 
50 per cent more nutrients on their 
soil in 1975 as the 10.5 million pounds 
used last year. And that's well below 
the amount that could potentially be 
used. 

Fertilizer dealers will have to change, 
too. Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., 
believes dealers will have to be able 
to talk weed and insect control, ma- 
chinery, other supplies with farmers. 
Says a company expert: "The unin- 
formed [dealer] may never under- 
stand what happened to his business." 

CONSTRUCTION 

Medicare will boost construction of 
nursing homes and other recuperation 
facilities more than hospitals, say ex- 
perts. 

"There should be no immediate 
program of expansion of total bed 
facilities in general hospitals except 
where an increase is justified by growth 
in population/' forecasts Dr. Jack C. 
Haldeman T president of Hospital Re- 
view and Planning Council of Southern 
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New York. Major emphasis, he says, 
should go to places where patients 
can rest after a few days of hospital 
care for such ailments as broken hips 
and strokes. 

Government officials figure U, S, 
care scheme for elderly will pay for 
about 15 per cent of all hospital ad- 
missions, 25 per cent of all days of 
care. 

Some experts predict hospitals will 
edge more into the nursing home field 
with buildings as well as staff. These 
are mostly private, unaffiliated enter- 
prises nowadays. 

CREDIT & FINANCE 

Sticks make stacks from stocks. 

At least, Wall Streeters still look 
on securities exchanges outside Man- 
hattan as the sticks— even though 
that's where a good bit of the action 
is these days. These regional ex- 
changes are jumping. 

Future growth rides heavily on 
trading by mutual funds. Big institu- 
tional investors such as funds use re 
gional exchanges more because they 
allow splitting of commissions, other 
practices barred by New York Stock 
Exchange. In commission splitting, 
fund asks broker that buys and sells 
stock for It on exchange to give up to 
40 per cent of commission to small 
securities dealers who sell mutual 
fund shares to public. 
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Funds* sales to public rise, giving 
them more money to invest in market 
and more potential fees to split. In- 
vestment Company Institute estimates 
sales will hrt $4 billion this year, up 
from $3 billion in 1964. 

Companies, such as IDS Fund, 
which manage mutual funds, also buy 
seats for selves on regional exchanges 
so they can do own trading. 

A trend? 

But not all exchanges surge: Wheel- 
ing Stock Exchange closed in April. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

U. S. companies jockey for major 
share of foreign market for plants to 
make sea water drinkable, 

Israel, Mexico plan major desalina- 
tion projects with U, S. government 
help. Holland, Greece talk plans. Des- 
ert nations such as Kuwait, Caribbean 
isfes already have plants, want more. 

One estimate, by Gordon Leitner, 
executive vice president of Aqua- 
Chem, Inc.. a major manufacturer in 
field, pegs global market for desalina- 
tion plants at around $750 million be- 
tween now and 1975. He figures in- 
stalled capacity will rise from 36 
million gallons per day now to one bil- 
lion in same period, All this includes 
unfolding plans for big plants in U.S. 

British firms offer mam worldwide 
competition for Americans- Russians 
also claim leadership. 
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LABOR 

Groundwork is being laid now for 
one of top business issues of 1966: 
federal rules over private pension 
plans. It could be costly for your 
company, 

A Joint Economic subcommittee 
headed by Rep. Martha Griffiths of 
Michigan plans deep, landmark hear- 
ings into the field. Date will probably 
be March or April. 

The group wants to see how pres- 
ent broad patterns of what's called 
old age income maintenance affect em- 
ployment and nation's economy. That 
includes social security, executives' 
deferred compensation, posstbly even 
whofe realm of fringe benefits, as well 
as pensions. 

Sample questions: Do costs of 
these plans discourage business from 
hiring new workers? Would nation be 
better off with plans that encourage 
more saving by individuals? 

In background, though, looms the 
really big threat of more government 
regulation. Today's private pension 
network relies on tax deduction fea- 
tures. This gives government arm- 
twisting powers, Some policymakers 
want to require portability of em- 
ployee's pension rights from one job 
to next, others talk up earlier owner- 
ship by employee of employer' s con- 
tributions to pension fund. There's 
talk of push for more widows' pensions. 

MARKETING 

Some second thoughts about the 
youth market are appearing. 

It's big. no one disputes that. 
Young adults 18 through 24 number 
2.0 million now, 27 million in 1975. 

But Joseph W. Duncan of Battelle 
Memorial Institute argues their lack 
of job experience, unemployment, ten 
dency to take part-time jobs because 
of school or other reasons cuts the 
cash they have to spend, reduces 
their "relative effectiveness as con- 
sumers'' when compared with other 
ages. 

Merchants wonder if they're over 
looking an even better market in the 



50-plus bracket. About 46 million 
now, these folks should increase to 
nearly 54 million in a decade, the Na- 
tional Retail Merchants Association 
tells its members. 

"Another facet of this older mar 
ket." the NRMA says, "is the fact that 
they do a great deal of gift purchas- 
ing, therefore are potential customers 
for the better and higher margin de- 
partments/' 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

All right, what would you do with 
250 used dams? Or even one? 

That's no joke. Congress will have 
to decide that question, starting next 
year. The situation could lead to new 
public-private power donnybrook. 

Federal Power Commission licenses 
on privately owned hydroelectric proj- 
ects begin running out in 1966. The 
first is a little dam on Chichagof Is- 
land in Alaska, But major projects 
owned by such companies as Pacific 
Gas & Electric, Pennsylvania P. & L. 
New England Power, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison, Alabama Power run out 
in following five years. 

The law says U. S. can take over 
privately built dams by paying fair 
value. There are 250 dams, that 
cost around $6 billion to build, sub- 
ject to takeover— over number of 
years, of course. Licenses run about 
50 years. If U. S> doesn't want dam. 
FPC can issue new license to old 
owner— or someone else. 

FPC bucks issue to Congress. No 
one thinks lawmakers would order 
blanket government takeovers. That 
would cost billions. But public power 
bloc may agitate for some takeovers 
or make new demands for preferen- 
tial treatment and for curbs on pri- 
vate firms. 

TAXATION 

Trends you'll want to know about 
in real estate taxation are building 
up + States and communities vary, of 
course, and technicalities can get in- 
volved; but trend watchers spot move- 
ment. 



There's growing demand for ex- 
emptions by classes— especially old- 
sters. Idea is to remove threat they'll 
lose property to the tax man when 
income drops. Not so incidentally, 
this also quiets most vocal oppo- 
nents of bigger school, other local 
spending. Special deals on farm land 
also get interest. 

Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan among 
others move toward allowing property 
and sales tax payments as offset to 
state income taxes. 

Assessment gets more scientific. 
Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations urges assess- 
ment on at least countywide— instead 
of smaller— basis so more pros can be 
hired for job. Courts force some 
states to use more fact, less fiction 
in assessments. 

Real estate tax take climbs as 
building, urbanization continue. Rev 
enue nationwide rose from $18 bil- 
lion in 1961 to $21.2 billion last 
year. Rates push upwards as more 
states increase rate ceilings. Sales 
values push up tax base, too, though 
rise in assessed valuation climbs 
slower. Nationwide average now runs 
about 30 per cent of sales value. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Don"t be surprised if that sales- 
man outside your door is peddling 
airplanes. Light plane makers are 
zeroing in more and more on the 
business market. 

Over 390,000 businesses are bona 
fide prospects, calculates Leddy L. 
Greever, vice president of Beech Air 
craft Corp. But he says industry 
penetrates only 10 per cent of mar 
ket. 

Plane makers are setting out to 
drum up public interest in flymg. 
They talk up bigger spending on 
local airports, argue air facilities are 
community asset to win taxpayer sup* 
port. Airport managers get how-to kits 
for boosting public interest. 

Sixty per cent of nation s air- 
fields are privately owned and three 
of 10 busiest have no commercial 
traffic, makers of smaller planes note. 
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NOW UNCLE SAM'S A 
REAL ESTATE SPECULATOR 



This controversial agency plans to 
buy and sell land to lure industry 
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The lonc-controvkrsial Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is now plunging into the real estale business 
with big plans for extensive development of choice in- 
dustrial land in its seven-state region. 

Originally set up in the t 30's as a flood control 
agency, TVA now threatens to become a powerful 
competitor in the nationwide scramble to attract new 
industry. 

Backed by federal tax money and the power to con* 
dernn privately owned land, it is well launched on a 
program of acquiring and selling— at a fat markup— 
waterfront industrial sites in its area. 

The new TVA approach represents another stage 
in Uncle Sam's involvement in private business affairs. 

Tight control over the vast waterfront acreage 
TVA normally acquires for its flood control and 
power activities will enable the agency to determine 
how it will be used— for homes, recreation, business, 
industry— or any other way the agency fancies. 

TVA wants to sell the land it acquires at prices 
reflecting the value added by tax-financed improve- 
ments, to help pay for— and justify— its dams and 
reservoir projects. 

This puis the* agency squarely in the business of 




INDUSTRIAL 
SITES 



by owner 
see 




condemning private property and selling at least part 
of it to others, and competing for new industry with 
private land owners. TVA economists figure that the 
agency's condemnation powers enable it to assemble 
huge industrial tracts at roughly 60 per cent of what 
it would cost private development groups. 

TVA has been under attack since its inception It 
has been scored as a socialistic experiment involving 
government generation and sale of electric power and 
has been fought particularly by private power inter- 
ests which have had to compete with power produc- 
tion from TVA dams. 

Tempest over Tetlico 

TVA's expanding role in real estate and speculative 
economic development is seen in a proposed $42 mil- 
lion project called Tellico Dam. 

Widely believed the most controversial project in 
TVA's 32-year history, Tellico was deferred by Con- 
gress last month. But Congress voted a $100,000 
study of it, indicating that the project is far from 
dead. 

Construction of TVA's works projects has tradi- 
tionally be^n justified by a formula relating costs to 
estimates of benefits from flood control, navigation 
and power. 

At Tellico, however, TVA expects to generate $15 
million in so-called economic development benefits, 
such as new jobs, as a result of the dam. Moreover, 
officials figure they can make $10.9 million from the 
controlled sale of land around the dam. This includes 
5,000 acres of industrial tracts. 

TVA Director Frank K. Smith, a former congress- 
man from Mississippi, explained TVA's approach this 
way in an interview with a Nations Business 
editor: 

One of the nation's major domestic problems is 
economic development. Governments role seems a 
settled issue, according to Mr. Smith; the main ques- 
tion remaining is one of procedures. 

Certainly the Johnson Administration's newly ex- 
panded laws providing federal subsidies for redevel- 
opment of economically lagging areas of the country 
lend support to this theory. 

"In light of the poverty program, use of public 
funds for economic development is becoming more 
acceptable/' adds M. I. Mike) Foster, economist 
and chief of TVA's navigation resources branch, 

"It's more a concept of expanding government, and 
TVA is just an expression of lhat concept/' observed 
a Tennessee corporate executive privately. The 
agency's administrators couldn't agree more An offi- 
cial notes that Tellico and similar projects were ap- 
proved by the Mi id get Bureau. "It's a matter of 
national government policy/' 

As to land dealings to help finance projects. Mr. 
Smith justifies it with this reasoning: "The land 
ought to pay for some of the value that's given it by 
public expenditure. This is one way that some of the 
value added can be recaptured by the government.** 

Mr. Smith dismisses critics who claim that TVA 
has no business in the real estate field: "They believe 
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SPECULATOR 

continued 

in the sacred principle of getting 
something out of the government 
for nothing/* 

TV A insists that Tellico would 
not be the first agency plan to 
create industrial sites, attract in- 
dustry, control the disposal of land 
and sell at skyrocketing values to 
offset project costs. Just the biggest 

Officials cite precedent of a sort 
in past TVA undertakings. But 
none approaches the ambitious pro- 
gram of Tellico tributary develop- 
ment. 

Director Smith hopes this land- 
sale program will serve as a prece- 
dent to be followed by other 
agencies of government, including 
the Army Corps of Engineers, which 
acquires lots of real estate as it 
spends billions each year for public 
works. 

Land is plentiful 

TVA alone will have plenty of 
real estate to play with in develop- 
ing future projects. The agency 
normally acquires twice the amount 
of land to be flooded by any reser- 
voir project— much of it surplus. 

The authority follows a long- 
standing practice of taking an entire 
tract of land if the portion not actu- 
ally needed for the project would 
be inaccessible or no longer suit- 
able for its former use, or if roads 
would have to be relocated. 

Over the years, TVA has gotten 
rid of about 40 per cent of the one 
million acres it has acquired in con- 
nection witli major projects, 

"It was made available to indus- 
try to anybody." explained a TVA 
spokesman. 41 It was advertised for 
sale and anybody who wanted to 
bid on it could." 

Not any more. 

As TVA Chairman Aubrey J, 
< Red I Wagner complained to Con- 
gress, shoreline land has often been 
snapped up quickly by developers 
for campsites or homes, making it 
difficult if not impossible to assem- 
ble industrial tracts. 

This led Rep. Joe Evins of Ten- 
nessee to retort: "All areas have 
difficulties in attracting industry. 
They all have problems to surmount 
and overcome." 

TVA is now locking up control 
over its land by fostering arrange- 
ments with state and local planning 
agencies to impose zoning and other 
restrictions on the land to make 
sure it will be used according to 
plans worked out under the guid- 
ance of the authority. 



But TVA arrangements with lo- 
cal public bodies aren't the only 
tool available. 

The agency itself can impose 
controls on future use of land by 
negotiating sale of easements— ac- 
cess rights for railroad spurs, for 
example— to development groups, 
thus effectively blocking any uses 
not approved by the agency. 

Finally, the TVA board must 
pass on each sale of land. So no 
prospective buyers not acceptable 
to the authority could obtain a site. 

Price advantage seen 

Mr. Foster explains how TVA 
has a price advantage in acquiring 
sites. A private group trying to 
assemble, from several owners, a 
she large enough for industry often 
runs into an owner without whose 
property the tract is incomplete. 
Such owners can hold out until 
bought off at higher-than-markct 
price, or refuse to sell a I all. 

TVA, with its power to force sale, 
has no such problem. Mr. Foster 
estimates that at Decatur, Ala., 
the agency was able to put together 
120 acres at roughly 60 per cent of 
the per-acre cost that a private 
group paid for the rest of an 8tX>- 
acre tract. 

The Tellico project has been on 
TVA's drawing boards since New 
Deal days. It has been dusted off 
from time to time since. Congress 
actually appropriated funds for it 
in 1942 but the project was sent to 
limbo when the War Production 
Board refused to grant priority. 

One recent revival was in 1961. 
At that time, though, the then 
Chairman of TVA, Gen. Herbert 
D. Vogel, regarded the project justi- 
fiable only if partly financed by 
state or local participation. He 
said the benefits probably would 
not surpass the cost and "benefits 
ought to exceed the costs by one 
and one half to one to make it 
really a good investment." 

Last January, however, Presi- 
dent Johnson included $5.7 million 
in his budget for a start on the 
project as part of the subsidy pro- 
gram for the Appalachian region. 

Meanwhile, TVA has begun two 
projects which agency officials re- 
gard as major precedents for the 
Tellico land development approach: 

One is the Beech River flood con- 
trol project in West Tennessee. 
TVA worked out what it calls a 
"unique and experimental financing 
arrangement" whereby part of the 
project cost would be recaptured 
from sale of shoreline land. 

The second is the Melton Hill 
Dam, a $34 million multipurpose 



project in East Tennessee, where 
the authority has earmarked 875 
acres of land for sale to industry. 

Unlike Tellico, however. Melton 
Hill was approved on the basis of 
benefits flowing from power, navi- 
gation aids and flood control. Prof 
its from land were not cranked into 
the formula to justify the project. 

Plans for Tellico call for acquisi- 
tion of 35,000 to 40,000 acres. Some 
1S,000 acres of it would be flooded 
by a reservoir. 

In a special tabulation for 
Nation's Business, the agency es- 
timated the proceeds from land 
sales on major projects completed or 
currently proposed at $23 million. 

This is less than three per cent 
of total project costs of $877 mil- 
lion. By contrast, land sale will 
bring in 25.6 per cent of Tel I i cos 
total cost of $42.5 million. 

Explained Mr. Smith: "The Tell 
ico project shows a higher relation- 
ship to total project cost than 
others, an indication of the unusual 
values which the potential industri- 
al properties will take on after the 
project is completed." 

TVA Chairman Wagner estimates 
that the sites will attract $265 mil- 
lion in new industry over 25 years, 
creating b\b'00 jobs and a payroll of 
$18 million a year. (For compari- 
son, Aluminum Company of Ameri- 
ca pays -$42 million a year to its 
6,(XX) employees in the state. ) 

Rep. Evins, a member of the con- 
gressional subcommittee handling 
TVA funds, explained Congress* de- 
ferral : 

4< There exists widespread, deep- 
running resistance to the Tellico 
project by elected county officials 
and others in the immediate area 
covered/* 

And an imposing roster of Organi- 
zations refused to endorse the proj 
ect. One Capitol source interprets 
even refusal to take a stand aa a 
measure of opposition in Tennessee 
where it is near beresv to "fighi 
the TVA," 

Tellico has l>een attacked as "a 
marginal project" contributing little 
in the way of flood control, a threat 
of aggravated si ream pollution, un 
needed in an area already attractive 
to industry, not to mention its com- 
petition with existing industrial 
sites. 

The Senate favors Tellico, de- 
spite this argument by Sen Allen 
J. El lender of Louisiana: "I dp not 
think that it was the intent of Con- 
gress to authorize the condemna- 
tion of private lands, for subsequent 
disposal to private interests, ac- 
cording to the whims of a bureau- 
crat/' END 
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5*is 4° too much to pay for each extra copy! 




The Kodak Cavalcade Copier gives 
you extra copies for less than 10 each. 
And now it's only $ 395. 

With this remarkable copier, you can make 7 copies in 
a minute. (That s faster than the five-cents-a copy copier ) 
And every copy after the first costs less than a penny' 

And! The Kodak Cavalcade is the true desk-top copier 
It plugs in anywhere. It makes lifetime copies of solids 
halftones, ballpoint wrrting— anything. 

Your Kodak Copy Products Dealer will be glad to show 
you exactly how much you can save in your office with the 
Kodak Cavalcade Copier. He's listed in the Yellow Paees 
under "Copying Machines/' * 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 



SPECIAL 
TRADE NOW OFFER! 

Get a "top-dollar" 
allowance on your 
old copier, regard* 
less of age, make f 
or condition, when 
you buy a new 
Kodak Cavalcade 
Copier. Limited 
time offer— so call 
your Kodak Copy 
Products Dealer 
today! 




Small Giant 



The NCR 10-Key adding machine has more features 
for its size than any other on the market You'll like the 
quiet, efficient way it goes about you r business. And it's 
light Carry it to any part of your office with no effort. 
Don't be misled by its small size. It does big things. For 
more information call your NCR dealer or NCR branch 
office. Or write NCR, Dayton, Ohio 45409 for catalog. 







THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 



If so, Mutual Benefit Life policies are ideal for fund- 
ing just such a plan. Among many notable contract fea- 
tures, these policies provide high early cash values and 
pay first-year dividends, both of which are quickly re- 
flected on your balance sheet* 

These are only two of the reasons why we feel that, 
dollar for dollar, you cannot match the combination of 
benefits, safeguards and guarantees— plus performance 
and service— that Mutual Benefit gives you. High qual- 
ity insurance at low net cost. 

You can get the complete story by writing us. Or, bet- 
ter yet, call your Mutual Benefit agent 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

THE MUTUAL BENEFIT UFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1 NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SINCE 1945 
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Will your proprietorship 
be protected 
by life insurance? 



AMERICA'S CITIES 

continued from page 39 

ment climate is right. Quite often 
this investment climate has to be 
altered through public action. 

High economic values and growth 
pressures have led to massive infu- 
sions of private investment without 
directly related public improve- 
ments in some sections, such as in 
Manhattan. But generally some 
public action has been necessary— 
such as improved highways, public 
parking and other facilities. 

Tn any discussion of community 
goals there is little basis for general- 
ization. Realistic goals for commu- 
nity development and improvement 
depend on the size of the city, its 
growth trends, its economic base, 
its relationship to other communi- 
ngs, and the personal objectives of 
the citizens of the community, both 
present and prospective. 

Realistic community goals which 
might be formulated for midtown 
Manhattan would bear little simi- 
larity to goals which might be es- 
tablished for, sav. Palm Springs, 
Calif. 

But in any case, it has been our 
experience that the development of 
community goals and attitudes is 
practical only if the program can 
bring together the objectives of the 
whole community. 

In the past several years, as the 
availability of federal assistance for 
urban renewal has increased, the 
leadership in the renewal process 
has come primarily from those per- 
sons interested in the improvement 
of bousing ;js a social objective, and 
from political forces interested in 
revitalization as a means of pro- 
tecting and improving the tax struc- 
ture. These activities have resulted 
in certain programs which have not 
always resulted in improvement of 
the over-all welfare of the commu- 
nity in mind. As a result there 
have been many criticisms of the 
federal programs: slow progress to- 
ward realization, and injustices in 
the process of clearance and other 
activities. 

If we can build upon the ex peri 
ence available, it is now becoming 
apparent that the main objective to 
be served in active participation in 
community development is an or- 
derly transition from the communi- 
ty's present situation to a more 
desirable future situation. 

During this time of growing rec- 
ognition by public officials and pri- 
vate citizens of the need to identify 
and work toward the achievement 
of goals for the entire amimunity, 
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Make 
every 
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call 




a 

driving 
success 



It's easy- Add new '66 Dodge Coronet to your contact team. Which of the 
12 new models you choose really doesn't matter. All are cast from the 
same exciting styling mold. All are designed to reflect your own 
good taste and common sense, Take Coronet 500, for example, One of the 
handsomest Dodges ever built. But practical. Coronet 500 s comfortable, 
foam-padded bucket seats , . , spirited, regular-gas V8 . . . generous, 
stretch-out room and big-car ride pamper your men with a purpose. 
No matter how far they drive, they arrive fresh and ready to go to work. 
And no more parking in secretive places. Coronet 500's bold styling says 
"executive parking lot" all the way. And the same bo Ids for ail the 
new 66 Coronet models: the Coronet 440, the Coronet Deluxe, and the 
superfrugal Coronet standard. Which you choose depends on your own needs 
and taste. But all, we assure you, cost less to own or lease than you 
might imagine. Sample one on your own private proving grounds. '66 Dodge 
Coronet— a beautiful assignment any salesman will find a pleasure to 
handle. See your nearby Dodge dealer and hell prove it. 

BE Dodge Coronet 
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Dixisteel Builders 

know buildings 

like you know your business 

You work with a real pro when you call in a Dixisteel Building 
dealer. Buildings are his business. Big or little, plain or fancy 
. . . buildings for manufacturing, warehousing or selling. From 
the more than 3,000 basic Dixisteel Building designs he can 
come up with one that meets your exact requirements-one that 
looks custom-designed for you. 

Pre-engineering and pre-fabrication whack away costs, 
give you more building for your money— a building that is col- 
orful, modern, practical— requires minimum maintenance— is 
easily expanded— a building with a future. 

Before you build, buy, or lease-see your nearest Dixisteel 
Building dealer. 



db 



dixisteel 
buildings 



A subsidiary of 
Atlantic Steer Company 



CONSULT THE YELLOW PAGES — OR MAIL THIS COUPON 

Dixisteel Buildings, Inc. 130 
P, 0. Box 1714, Atlanta, Ga. 30301 

□ Please send me complete information on Dixisteel Build- 
ings 

□ I am interested in a dealer franchise 
Name 



Address 
City 



State 
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SOME DEALER FRANCHISES STILL OPEN 



it has been apparent that the busi- 
ness interests of the community 
have been a more vital force in 
coordinating the thought of all citi- 
zens than any other segment of the 
community. Our own experience, 
which includes studies and consul- 
tation in well over 100 communi- 
ties, indie-' ites (hat a great deal of 
the initiative comes from private 
business groups as opposed to gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Goats lead to progress 

In those cities and metropolitan 
areas where there is a vigorous rep- 
resentation of the business communi- 
ty and where there is a coordination 
of the political and social elements 
of the community with the leader- 
ship of the business community, 
realistic goals have been established 
and significant progress made in 
their accompJ ishment . 

Most communities are concerned 
with stimulating an expansion of 
their economic opportunities: en- 
couraging an expansion in their in- 
dustries and stimulating investment 
in the central business district. 

Other objectives include provid 
ing better housing, usually for lower 
income and minority groups, and 
the improvement of schools, libra- 
ries, parks and other facilities. 

Socially and politically desirable 
goals must be evaluated in terms of 
their practicality within a frame- 
work of the community's economic 
setting. The nature of the commu- 
nity's economic base what supports 
the community whether it be in- 
dustrial, governmental, educational, 
financial, commercial or a combina- 
tion of elements, will have a sig- 
nificant bearing on whether the 
community goals or desires can be 
achieved. At least these factors 
must be considered in giving the 
goals meaningful priority. 

Urban transformation is never a 
small and easy task. In many 
cities, slum housing, particularly 
where enforcement of building and 
health codes is lax, is a profitable 
investment; and acquisition costs 
are higher than the value of (he 
land for alternate use. 

Similarly, in central business dis- 
tricts and their fringes, it is prob- 
able that substantial property may 
pass into the hands of trustees or 
other persons whose willingness or 
ability, either legally or financially, 
does not permit them to improve 
their property, or sell it. 

Apart from these difficulties, one 
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insures speed 



...speed by McDonnell Aircraft 
Corporation in the production of its 
Phantom jet So successful is this 
multi-purpose aircraft that the U. S. has 
ordered them produced at a high rate. 

Helping insure McDonnell's speedy 
success is Insurance Company of 
North America. With a single, sleek, 



streamlined program of insurance 
that protects both the company 
and the employees. 

We can provide a multi-purpose 
program of insurance for your business, 
regardless of its size or scope. 
And on a worldwide basis, too. INAhas 
offices in most of the commercial 



centers of the free world. Every day we 
work in 80 or more foreign currencies. 

For fast action, call in your INA man. 
He can also show you insurance flight 
plans for your home, your car, your 
health or life. He's in the Yellow Pages. 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 



The hotsy totsy sales chief 

gets his. 




We have this hotshot sales chief. Hes the 
kind of guy who triumphantly dons a yellow 
shirt every time our cellophane sales go up. He 
also wears bow ties, is a perfect maniac about 
customer service, and has our sales force pretty 
well terrorized. 

At this year's sales conference, he an- 
nounced the introduction of a new Olin sym- 
bol: a red briefcase, intended to represent 
Olin's passionate concern for its customers 1 
well-being. 

The cases, however, weren't simply to be 
given away. They were to be awarded only 
to those salesmen who felt themselves suffi- 
ciently customer oriented to be worthy of one. 

To nobody's surprise, everybody found 
himself worthy. 

Which doesn't mean, of course, that any- 
)ody actually intended to carry those conspic- 
uous red symbols. 

And that s the point at which our sales 




chief outfoxed himself. 

To positively insure that the new briefcases 
did get carried, he ordered all the salesmen to 
mail their old briefcases to him. And dutifully 
they did. 

But they dicln t send the good, usable cases 
our sales manager expected to see, They sent 
wrecks of briefcases excavated from cellars 
and exhumed from under spare tires in car 
trunks,Which does leave the home office still 
in some doubt as to what exacdy our sales- 
men are carrying these days. 

Anyway, we do have to grant our foxy- 
but-not- foxy-enough sales chief one thing. 
Since he took office, Olin's cellophane sales 
have soared. Some people suggest it's because 
we make good cellophane. Others say it's be- 
cause our salesmen take such good care of our 
customers. But Chief Yellow Shirt won't 
hear of it. He insists it's all because of those 
damn red briefcases. Q]| n CELLOPHANE 
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of the j^reatest obstacles is the fail- 
ure of the community as a whole to 
maintain continuing interest in pro- 
grams which require many years to 
complete. In many cities, we find 
that business leadership is prepared 
to take planning and study up to 
a certain point. But at that point, 
frequently due to the frustrations 
and delays while key decisions are 
being made, it abandons the process 
to government agencies with pri- 
mary emphasis on the federal Urban 
Renewal Administration. 

While the federal urban renewal 
process has been resorted to in 
many communities, the attainment 
of the broad community poals gen- 
erally evaporates where public 
planning is substituted for private 
initiative regardless of how realistic 
the community goals may have 
been. 

The powers of eminent domain, 
which are a principal factor in the 
federal program, are useful to as- 
semble unified tracts of land. How- 
ever, these powers can be provided 
through slate and local legislation 
without recourse to federal legis- 
lation. 

Arriving at an agreement among 
an almost unlimited number of sep- 
arate interest groups, even though 
they might agree on over all ob- 
jectives, is often difficult, too. 

But in many cases the resistance 
of these groups to a specific project 
can be overcome by a process of 
communication and demonstration 
of the worth of ultimate achieve- 
ment. 

It is not unusual to find that the 
parking authority, the streets de- 
partment, the traffic section of the 
police department and the city 
planning board art 1 all working on 
their individual projects within the 
same area but at cross-purposes. 

Since in most communities park- 
ing authorities :ire not responsible 
to the municipal government, the 
responsibility of coordinating I he 
activities of such autonomous bod 
ies rests with the responsible busi- 
ness leadership in the community 

There are, of course, .ireas of 
municipal responsibility where fail 
lire to act. can thwart community 
goals. In many communities the 
building and zoning codes are so 
outdated they stifle private invest 
ment. 

As an example, a zoning code 
recently adopted by a northeast 
community requires a minimum of 
(continued on page 122) 



A Pitney- Bowes 706 can 
address envelopes all day long, 
and never get tired or grouchy. 

Typing names and addresses, even one that's left over, she can use the 706 to 

day a month, is enough 1o shorten any- turn out special promotions or customer 

one's temper. It takes a lot of time. It's reminders or whatever you have that 

boring. And it s easy to maek (oops!) needs to be addressed or printed. M 

mistakes. With a Pitney-Bowes 706 you've been geiting a httie short-tempered 

Addresser-Printer (which costs less than yourself because your mail isn't getting 

an electric typewriter), your girl can out on time or is going out improperly 

address as many enveiopes, head-up as addressed, get a Pitney-Bowes 706. Then 




For more information about the 706 and other Addresser-Printer models, write to 
Pilney-Bowes, Inc . 1313A Crosby Street, Stamford, Conn 06904, 
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TAKE LABELS 
OFF YOUR MEN 



You can spot promising managers 
more easily by using this approach 



You'll discover a lot of un 
tapped executive talent right in 
your own company if you are will- 
ing to do two things: 

The first is to recognize that 
many able men get brushed into the 
corners of a business because they 
are thought of in stereotyped terms. 

The second is to rid yourself of 
the tendency— if you have it- of 
letting a man's station in life, his 
status, predetermine your judg- 
ment of his potential. 

It's unfortunate, but true, that 
many young, unknown businessmen 
must fight their way virtually to 
the pinnacle of a business before 
they are regarded as having top-job 
qualifications. By the time they do 
break into the spotlight, their health 
may be spent, their talents fading. 
Others have to serve too long an 
apprenticeship. They get locked in 
like a box car in a long train— too 
many other cars between them and 



the engine. If the long years of 
apprenticeship could be reduced 
there would be a greater supply 
of immediately usable managerial 
talent in business and industry to- 
day. The waiting periods for pro- 
motion would be shortened, killing 
work loads at the top lightened and 
mobility accelerated up and down 
the line. 

Stereotyping and status- labeling, 
however, are the key culprits in 
hiding competent men from man- 
agement's view. 

The lethal stereotype 

Reducing people to types is a 
common failing. We classify people 
to facilitate our dealings with them; 
stereotype the classes, and represent 
these stereotypes with a symbol, or 
name, which can be used without 
much thought. Example: "John 
Bull" for the Englishman. Many 
Americans expect a German to be 



methodical; an Italian, impulsive; 
an Eskimo, dressed in furs and 
living in an igloo. 

The lethal characteristic of the 
stereotype is that the person comes 
to be represented by his type, and 
so may never be known as an in- 
dividual with unique abilities. Our 
acquaintance book often reads like 
this: Mr. Jones, contractor and 
builder; Mr. Smith, engineer; Mr. 
Brown, actuary. We are startled 
when we learn that the actuary has 
developed a new concept in econom 
ics, or that the builder has made 
an important scientific discovery in 
his cellar workshop. 

Executives have a special weak 
ness for employee stereotypes be- 
cause, almost of necessity, they are 
more familiar with jobs than they 
are with individuals. Jobs remain. 
Men come and go. Jobs must be 
understood before the business will 
function but the men who fill the 
jobs may be more or less unknown 
so long as they get their work done. 
Jobs of a particular class are pretty 
much alike, while men represent a 
tremendous sweep of abilities. 

Consequently* each position is 
thought to represent a certain pack- 
age of job specifications while the 
worker remains an abbreviated 
.stereotype of the job. It is difficult 
to find future executives among 
stereotypes. 

Status as a blinder 

The second factor that camou- 
flages the ability of younger men 
is I heir position within the group. 
In society we find status in what 
has been called the upper, the 
middle and the lower crust. 

In Washington, D,C, at one 
time, efforts to climb to higher 
status were made by falling into 
former Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy's swimming pool. 

In business and industry the 
highest status is given to profession- 
al men and managers. Below these 
come the clerical and sales forces, 
the skilled occupations, the semi- 
skilled and finally the unskilled. 

"The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles" gives the reason for this 
stratification, establishing status by 
the amount of training and experi- 
ence required to do a job. This 
hierarchy of stereotypes is relatively 
accurate on the average, even though 
it hides the individual behind a 
symbol. 

It is particularly important that 
status, in business, be closely as- 
sociated with ability. To many 
status is a measure of ability, and 
for them the president is obviously 



You are thinking in stereotypes- 

1. When you remember people in 
terms of their class: "the building su- 
perintendent," "the accountant/' ' the 
engineer." 

2. When you refer to people as typi- 
cal: "he is a typical banker," "he is a 
ty p ic a I boo k k ee p e r . ' 1 

3. When you congratulate yourself 
that your opinion of men seldom 
changes. 
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If you're concerned about getting your paperwork out on time . . . 



RELAX! 




Business information stored on Addressograph 
Master Records is instantly accessible 
when and where you need it. 



With Addressograph Master Records you con have a self- 
writing reference file of important business data, ■ You con 
put any kind of information on Addressograph plates quickly 
and inexpensively, ■ Once it s there, the plate can't possibly 
write it incorrectly ■ You also get speed. Addressograph writes 
out information ten to fifty times faster than your best employee. 
■ Information on a single plate can be printed in the exact 
positions required by your present forms. ■ Plates con be coded 
with classifying data and specific groups of records can be 
selected automatically for processing. ■ That's why we say that 
Addressograph con do any business forms writing job faster, 
more economically and accurately than any other method. ■ 
You don't have to be a big business to save with Addressograph. 
All you need is a little concern, ■ Call your Addressograph 
man or write Addressograph Mgltigraph Corporation, 1200 
Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 441 17, 

® AddressDqraph 
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TAKE LABELS OFF 

continued 

brighter than the clerk. The top 
executive, being endowed with at 
least some vanity, tends to think 
he has more ability than assistant ex* 
ecutives, foremen, bookkeepers and 
other employees in his firm whose 
jobs carry leas weight than his. 

Usually the executive has the 
extra ability he thinks he has, and 
often lower status workers have the 
smaller amount of ability their 
status suggests. But when one re- 
calls that practically the whole of 
business is constantly moving up- 
ward through promotions, it's ob- 
vious that some people have the 
ability before they get the pro- 
motion, as do some who for one 
reason or another are never pro- 
moted. To judge people in terms of 
status is often to downgrade them. 
And people in business who are 
downgraded are not being effec- 
tively used. 

For instance, one man's work 
history reads this way: His first job 
was that of a truck driver; he then 
operated a bulldozer and after that 
a crane. Next he became a surveyor. 
He took courses at night, some 
correspondence study, finished up a 
regular college program, and qual- 
ified for a degree in electronic 
engineering* He was hired to super- 
vise all electrical operations in a 
large factory. Here, he studied the 
mechanical and chemical problems 
of his industry and was promoted 
to assistant superintendent of the 
plant and finally to superintendent. 



But who would have imagined when 
he was a truck driver that he would 
some day be put in charge of an 
entire plant? 

It is Jess important to note that 
the future is always unknown and 
that nearly all young men are work- 
ing below their peak than it is that 
people tend to judge a man as be- 
longing permanently to the station 
in which he is found. To many peo- 
ple a truck driver is a truck driver. 

There are two requirements if 
the executive is to have help in 
rinding untapped talent. One is to 
have a correct idea of the sort of 
ability looked for, and the other is 
to have means of uncovering the 
wanted person no matter where he 
is hidden. Generally speaking, the 
executive must be a man who can 
carry seven responsibilities: plan 
ning, knowledge and continuing 
study, creativity, contacts with em- 
ployees, contacts with the commu- 
nity, administration and progress. 

Assuming there are proper job 
specifications for the executive being 
sought, he should be looked for 
without reference to job stereotypes 
or status. There arc three basic 
sources of such knowledge; 

Objective records and tests, 

The man himself, and 

Other people. 

An objective record should he 
built up for every possible candi- 
date. One source is the subjects he 
studied in school and his grades. 
Another indicator is the books he 
has read. His travels can be listed 
as well as the organizations he has 
joined, the offices he has held. 

His work experience should be 



recorded, including his rate of ad- 
vancement, his responsibilities, the 
number and reason for his job 
changes. His skills and the tools he 
can use should be known, as well as 
any honors he has received, whether 
they be athletic, academic or civic. 

Tests— particularly psychological 
tests— are of great value in cutting 
through stereotypes and status to 
the individuals. First are stand- 
ardized tests that can he proved out 
for company use. Second, standard - 
ized inventories that seldom prove 
out well, and so should be used only 
with great caution. Third, projective 
tests which are among the tools of 
psychiatrists and clinical psycholo- 
gists. These measures, though often 
criticized, have value if properly 
employed by those who understand 
them, 

A man may be used as a source 
of information about himself. He 
may be invited to write a brief ac- 
count of the essential features of 
his life. He may be requested to till 
out a personal record form, an- 
swering particular questions. He 
can be asked hen* for likes, dis- 
likes and preferences in contrast to 
the objective list already record**!. 
The man may be informally invited 
to talk about himself, explaining 
his hopes, ambitions and problems. 
Finally, he may be more formally 
interviewed and asked specific ques- 
tions about himself, disclosing the 
kind of information the company 
feels it needs. 

The "other people" most useful 
to a company in looking for talent 
among their employees are those 
who have worked with the candidate. 
Ratings by supervisors are an ex- 
ample. Such assessments of one 
man by another should be clearly 
dated to allow for an individual's 
further development, and there 
should be enough of them to average 
out occasional personal prejudice. 

Where the service is available, a 
man may be sent to consultants who 
are specialists in assessment and 
who can be more objective than his 
associates. 

Even recommendations from past 
employers and friends may be con- 
sidered. Such recommendations, long 
used by business, must have some 
value to weather the criticism usu- 
ally directed against them. 

— JAMES D. W EI N LA ND 

REPRINTS of "Take Uriels Off Your 
Men" may be obtained for 25 cents 
a copy, $12 per KHK or $90 per 1 MM) 
postpaid from Nation s Bu$itt688i 
1615 H St., N.W., Washington. 
D. C. 20006. Please enclose remit- 
tance with order. 



You are thinking in terms of status- 

1. When you never expect a person 
earning less than you do to know more 
than you know. 

2. When you are shocked to discover 
someone you once supervised in a bet* 
ter position than you hold. 

3. When protocol is important to you 
and you are disturbed to find you are 
not given the attention you believe is 
your due. 
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The art of Groupmanship 

The wisdom of placing your group insurance and annuity business 
with £fna Life— the leader in both fields. 



When you're looking for ways to attract 
belter employees — and to keep your present 
people happy— consider group insurance and 
annuities. Then consider /Etna Life — the 
choice of businessmen. More businesses are 
group insured with /Etna Life than with any 
other company. The same is true of 
group annuities. 

/Etna maintains the largest staff of group 
insurance specialists in the entire industry. 



This enables /Etna to service you with 
programs of every conceivable size and scope. 
And /Etna*s local claim service provides 
flexibility, accuracy and ability for quick 
claim settlement that is unexcelled. 
If employee benefit plans arc your 
responsibility, contact your .-Etna Life 
representative. Put /Etna's 52 years of 
experience l>ehind the super-task of planning 
your group program. 
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LIFE & CASUALTY 

THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN LETS YOU CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENCE 



.ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO., .Etna Carnally and Surety Co.. Standard Fire Insurance Co., Hartlord. Conn. ■ The Excelsior Life, Canada 



While employers are opening up their job doors to 
all, the new Equal Employment Opportunity agency 
considers enforcement rules biased against business 



Ki.w businessmen in America today even suspect that an agency of the fed- 
eral government would: 

Send out teams of investigators with authority to go through your company's 
files without telling you exactly why. 

Write out tests for every job in your organization and pressure you to use them 
as a basis for hiring. 

I Jeny you the right to put your son in a training program in your own company. 

Encourage your employees to lodge complaints of discrimination in your com- 
pany, hut refuse 1 to tell you who your accusers arc. 

Require you to exhibit "proper" social attitudes as defined by a board of gov- 
ernment appointees. 

Receive unsworn complaints about you and then threaten to make them public 
if you refuse to do what the agency wants you to. 

Tell you to hire a man instead of a woman as your personal secretary. 

Force you to hire persons who are not qualified for a job and make you edu- 
cate them. 

Make you put young women in expensive executive training programs, even 
though experience shows many will quit. 

Require you to give back pay to anyone the agency thinks has been denied ad- 
vancement in your firm in the past because of his or her race, sex, color, religion 
or national origin. 
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Further require you to put some persons in the 
positions they would have been in today if diserim 
ination had not occurred and to give extra money to 
the rest of your employees to soften the impact on 
them. 

Preposterous? 

These are just some of the suggestions being seri- 
ously considered by a S. government agency which 
is gathering momentum since being set up four 
months ago and already has indicated that it intends 
to step beyond the letter of the law to achieve its 
purposes. 

Called the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission i EEOC), it is a creature of Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 which forbids discrimination 
in employment because of race, color, religion, sex or 
national origin. 

Distortion feared 

Few Americans oppose the basic objectives of the 
Act. Certainly reasonable citizens today want their 
fellow citizens to have equal opportunity, whatever 
their race, creed, color or sex. But there are unmis- 
takable signs that implementation may now be dis- 
torted through bias or economic ignorance of those 
charged with administering it. 

The commission is supposed to receive complaints 
and oversee compliance with the law. It consists of 
five commissioners and a staff plucked from the 
ranks of unions, civil rights groups and the Peace 
Corps. 

While the group is still organizing and deciding 
how to carry out its charge, there are strong move- 
ments in Congress to give it even more sweeping 
power* 

There is, for example, a bill sponsored by Rep. 
Augustus F. Hawkins <D. t Calif J , officially called 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1986 
(H. R. 10065), The bill, which was rushed through 
the Education and Labor Committee, would trans 
form the commission from an agency designed main- 
ly for conciliation into one that would act largely as 
prosecutor, judge and jury. 

The Hawkins bill would allow the commission, 
which now can seek its aims only through the courts, 
to issue "cease and desist" orders to employers, 
unions and employment agencies. 

The Hawkins bill, which counts the activist Stu- 
dent Non- Violent Coordinating Committee among its 
chief supporters, also would-for all practical pur- 
poses—eliminate state fair employment practices 
commissions and substitute federal control. 

The powers outlined at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle were among recommendations made in August 
during a two-day While House Conference on the 
new commission. And most of these recommenda- 
tions can lie implemented under the current law. 



The conference started with a general session in 
the State Department's auditorium and then broke 
into seven "workshops/' The 300 conferees included 
many sociologists, civil rights proponents and repre- 
sentatives of unions, women's organizations and state 
fair employment commissions. 

Dissent stifled 

There was also a group representing employment 
agencies and employers. A few from this group 
spoke out indignantly at suggestions being made. 
But many sat silent fearing accusations of bigotry 
from a confused public or in a few cases even retalia- 
tion by the federal government when government 
contracts are let. 

Government officials have put pressure on many 
large employers tu hire more Negmes, even I hough a 
number of business firms have been making special 
efforts to seek out qualified employees and even 
quietly given preference to Negro applicants over 
whites. 

News of the White House conference has now 
spread, and businessmen are beginning to voice their 
dismay. Nations Business has talked confidentially 
with dozens of executives. Many requested that their 
names and firms not be mentioned, 

A typical reaction came from E. J. Shroedter. as- 
sistant industrial relations director of Evinrude 
Motors, Milwaukee. 

The reports of the White House conference work- 
shop panels are "disturbing," he said. "In many in- 
stances it will disrupt the basic philosophies upon 
which hiring, promotion and other practices have 
been established. 

''Certainly, no one is advocating that discrimina- 
tion against minority groups continue, nor should 
practices that foster discrimination be retained. How- 
ever, the reverse should not happen either. Prefer- 
ence and greater consideration should not be given 
to less competent applicants regardless of race or 
color, because this would be discrimination in re- 
verse/* 

Danger in numbers 

The vice president of a major phone company 
commented on one important phase of the conference 
this way: 

i would strongly urge that the EEOC not auto- 
matically assume a pattern | of discrimination I exists 
because of statistical evidence indicating a high pro- 
portion of minority employees in specific jobs. They 
must carefully ascertain the facts and recognize that 
'pockets* of minority employees may not only exist, 
but may also l>e inevitable, due to the qualifications 
of the individuals. They certainly should not reason 
that numbers per se indicate discrimination/* 

Some conference participants urged a complete 
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CIVIL RIGHTS LAW 

continued 



merger of seniority lists according 
to dates of entrance in firms. This 
would put everyone, no matter what 
his duties or qualifications, on one 
big list. 

"Such a rule would be onerous 
to follow," argues a steel executive, 
"and, in the case of hundreds of ap- 
plications filed with a large oper- 
ation in a day or a week, would 
create countless problems in filing 
and processing." 

It was further suggested at the 
workshops that something be done 
to soften any impact that realigned 
seniority lists might have on mem- 
bers of the majority group, since 
they were not directly responsible 
for any discrimination. 

"This type of relief/* says the 
Commission's official report on the 
workshops* "might be the use of the 
back-pay provision which would 
cause the employer to bear the 
burden of the readjustment." 

The president of a Midwest man- 
ufacturing firm argues that this 
approach would result in "nothing 
short of chaos," He suggests that 
instead of expending effort "correct- 
ing" the past, the commission con- 
centrate on building for the future. 

"The notion that hack pay might 
be paid employees discriminated 
against in the past is highly ob- 
jectionable," says a railroad vice 
president. 'It assumes that they 
can be identified and that the ex- 
tent of the discrimination can be 
defined in monetary terms. It 
would penalize employers as the 
result of the unsound presumption 
that they are responsible for every 
instance of past discrimination. 

"The elimination of present and 
future discrimination is a more 
than adequate task for the com- 
mission—and is clearly the assign- 
ment given it by the law." 

Thomas J. Hogan, executive vice 
president of Eastern Express, Inc., 
of Terre Haute. Ind., fears the 
commission wili order "some care- 
less general merger" of seniority 
lists which would place unqualified 
drivers on city and road units. 

One workshop at the White House 
conference took up the problems of 
complaint procedures and the rela- 
tionship between federal, state and 
local regulations regarding discrimi- 
nation in employment 

Representatives from some civil 
rights groups at the workshop ex- 
pressed "serious and severe distrust" 
of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and of the ability of present 




federal and state agencies to protect, 
persons complaining aix>ut discrimi- 
nation. They suggested that EEOC 
commissioners file charges without 
naming the complaining parties. 

"My blood curdled when I read 
suggestions that the employer be 
denied rights that are granted to 
criminals in the matter of discovery 
according to the rules of the court," 
said Claire T. Grimes, executive 
secretary of the Hollywood, Calif., 
Chamber of Commerce. 

"Why must a complaining witness 
be completely protected in an accu- 
sation against an employer who is 
contributing to the advancement of 
society, whereas a criminal in a 
dope arrest— even though the evi- 
dence is found on him— cannot be 



For a look at a pro-business 
government agency and its 
chief, who represents business 
in the Administration s inner 
councils, see Page 36. 



convicted unless he is informed as 
to who the informer is? This is a 
double standard of the worst order 
and makes me indignant beyond all 
comprehension that such absurdi- 
ties can be proposed." 

A New York corporation lawyer 
says he can't believe the power of 
the federal government is "so weak 
and inadequate that it is unable to 
protect an individual who files a 
complaint with a governmental 
agency." Withholding the name of 
the charging party from the accused 
employer, he adds, would deprive 
the employer of the opportunity to 
develop his defense. 

The burden of proof should be 
borne by the accuser, another busi- 
nessman insists. Requiring an em- 
ployer to furnish all the proof that 
he is innocent of any charge would 
place him at a severe disadvantage, 
he says, because of the adverse 
publicity usually connected with 
cases of this type. 

Harassment made easy 

"Ignoring the legal principle of 
the accused being confronted by his 
accuser/' another maintains, "makes 
it both attractive and safe to fabri- 




cate trial cases or otherwise harass 
the employer/' 

One executive said the commis- 
sion should reject the suggestion to 
take information in any form, sworn 
or unsworn. Instead, he said it 
should follow the National Labor 
Relations Board safeguards of re- 
quiring sworn complaints with crim- 
inal penalties for perjury. 

"I read the workshop report with- 
out getting the idea that EEOC 
was going to do anything special to 
protect the employer/* says Frank 
C. McAlister, director of personnel 
and labor relations of the Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce. "I 
feel the employer should have some 
protection from harassment and un- 
founded charges that could be filed 
promiscuously against him/' 

Another businessman takes issue 
with the suggestion made at the 
workshop that a state agency should 
be allowed to discuss a case with 
the commission prior to the state's 
decision on it. 

"It would, in effect, deprive an 
employer of his fundamental right 
to an unbiased appeal," he says* 
"In essence the state agency's de- 
cision won id be the commission's 
decision/' Still another claims that 
the commission's duty to act as a 
conciliator would be destroyed if it 
adopted a workshop suggestion that 
investigators* reports be made avail- 
able in future cases. 

"If statements and comments of 
an employer could possibly be used 
against him in subsequent litiga- 
tion," he says, "he would have no 
other course open than to Like ;l 
legalistic and cautious approach at 
the very inception of an investiga- 
tion by the federal agency/' 

Regarding a proposal that any 
failures in conciliation be made 
public routinely, George T. Hea- 
berg III, employment manager of 
Smith Kline & French Laboratories, 
argues: "Even though failure to 
conciliate is due to reasons other 
than discrimination on the part of 
the employer, we believe publicity 
in several of these cases would very 
likely damage the employer's repu- 
tation as an equal opportunity em- 
ployer Therefore, we question the 
ndv inability of unnecessarily risking 
damage to the employer's reputa- 
tion." 

Coercion charged 

The vice president of a large 
manufacturing firm calls the pro- 
posal "a blatant attempt to coerce 
an employer into accepting any so- 
lution the commission might suggest 
regardless of its merit." It verges 
on compulsory mediation, he adds, 
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How about giving your 
company a little more 
character this year? 




With Pontiac fleet cars. (You can see this for yourself. 
Just park a Pontiac next to the fleet car youVe using 
now,) Inch for inch a 1966 Pontiac packs more blue-chip 
prestige on four wheels than almost anything else you 
can buy. Not to mention pure leg-stretching-Wide-Track- 
plush-ride comfort, 

And let's not hear any talk about Pontiac costing more 
than ordinary fleet cars. The same long-haul sales sue* 
cess that has proven Pontiac's enduring character has 



also given it enviable resale value. In some cases, to the 
point of more than making up for any difference in initial 
price you might run into. What's more, you have the choice 
of regular- or premium-gas V-8's on every Pontiac made. 
From the super-luxurious Brougham on down. 

You would like a demonstration? We thought you'd 
never ask. Just see your nearest Pontiac dealer. Or write 
our Fleet Sates Dept, Pontiac Motor Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Pontiac, Mich, 48053. 



Wide-Track Pontiac/'66 





The Big Difference between Cosco and other 

fine office furniture is the money you save! 

Both the Cosco Contemporary 4k3> Series Chair and the Cosco <, 77 M Series Desk offer 
you the most for your money. Both are beautiful, functional, durable, more comfortable, 
and compatible with any office decor. They save you money on initial cost save you 
money on maintenance; and make you money by increasing efficiency. Seethe difference. 
Save the difference. Insist on seeing Cosco before you buy. Find your Cosco dealer in the 
Veflow Pages, or write us- Dept. NB 115. 



cosco. 

Hamilton Cowo, Inc., 
Office Furniture Diviiion, 
Gallatin, Tenn 
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%■ Pinpoint your 

\^ growth opportunities in 

CONVENIENT 
TENNESSEE 



In Tennessee you're close to 
everything! Its central location 
assures lower shipping costs! 
Efficient, 4-way transportation 
. . . air, rail, highway and water 
. , . keeps you next door to 
three-fourths of the nation's ma- 
jor markets! See about Tennes- 
see . . now! Write on company 
letterhead, or mail coupon below. 

ABUNDANT TENNESSEE 

DIVISION FOR 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 



Office of the Governor 

9 8 Cordeii Hull Bid*. Nashville, Tennessee 
Please send Tennessee industrial data. 



Name 

Firm 

Address- 

City 



-State, 




FREE 

Industrial 

Scale 

Booklet 



This digest of weighing equipment 
is a must for your files. It describes 
the most complete line of heavy 
duty industrial scales, designed to 
tit your every weighing need. Scales 
for automated and manual opera- 
tions to weigh everything from 
1/100 gz, to 100 tons. Send for 
this FREE booklet today? 

DETECTO 

Dipt. Nft-1 1,544 Park Avt., Brooklyn, H Y* 11205 
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and is obviously contrary to 
spirit and intent of the law. 

'It implies," says an Oregon ex- 
ecutive, 1 4 that the employer is auto- 
matically resisting conciliation if he 
stands on his convictions. " 

The civil rights law generally pro- 
vides that states with satisfactory 
fair employment practice laws have 
jurisdiction for 60 days before cases 
go to the federal authorities, 

Theoretically, businessmen com- 
plain, a single company could find 
itself involved with the new com- 
mission, the NLRB, the Community 
Relations Service, the Justice De- 
partment, the President's Commit 
tee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity and the Labor Department 
in addition to numerous state and 
local fair employment commissions, 

"The area of jurisdiction between 
individual states and the federal 
government needs to be cleared up 
very quickly," says M. E. Bert hi 
aume, manager of industrial rela- 
tions for the Arrow Co. t Troy t N.Y< 
"Ill is is particularly important for 
a company that does business in 
many different states. 

"For example, we have had a 
civil rights commission in New 
York State for a good many years 
and are familiar with its method of 
operation and can appreciate that 
there will be no areas of conflict 
between the federal government and 
the state. However, in Alabama, 
where we also have plants, the area 
of agreement between federal and 
state is not so clear and it tends to 
leave an employer under difficulties 
as to how to operate under the law. 

"It is, therefore, important that 
this area be cleared up completely 
before an employer is held liable 
for any error on his part." 

Workshop No. 3 concerned dis- 
crimination because of sex. The 
word "sex" was put into the civil 
rights legislation to delay passage 
of the bill. Once it was in, congress- 
men were afraid to speak out against 
including the word for fear of ruf- 
fling the hair-dos of half of their 
constituents. So the commission is 
faced with the problem of determin- 
ing what is meant by discrimination 
because of sex. 

Hire mate bunnies? 

Title VII says the only time you 
can't hire people of either sex is 
when there is a "bona fide occupa- 
tional qualification," an oft-used 
term reduced by commission staffers 
to "BFOQ," T "he search for a defi- 
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Electric Eye automatically adjusts 
exposure to produce perfect copies 
regardless of original. 




copies everything easier, faster 
th an ever bef ore! „ . . t . 

- Now a copymaker with electric 
eye exposure that automatically copies anything .^everytime.. .electronically 
dry. With the nevy Apeco Electric Eye Copymaker there is no guess work. 
Just insert any original, dark . , . light ... or any color, and out rolls a perfect 
copy, easier and faster than ever before. So foolproof you can not make a 
bad copy. Makes 1 or multiple copies with just a turn of a dial, The Apeco 
Electric Eye introduces a new standard in copying automation at a price 
well within the budget of even the smallest firm. 



lowest priced automatic dry copier 
on the market! 



Send for new FREE books! 

jells all about the new Apeco Electric Eye 
Copymaker and new Apeco work simplifica- 
tion ideas. Shows you many new applications 
for copying to save time and money for every 
business. 




ntso Mulatto on 
s tow cost fc*$« 
snd ttnttf pten. 




One copy or multiple copies . just 
dial the number Copies roll out out 
to same length as original 
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AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2100 W. Dempster Street Evanstoa Illinois 602 04 



Apeco 

American Photocopy Equipment Co. NS115 
2100 W. Domptter St.. Evanston, Illinois 

Rush new book on Apeco Electric Eye Copymaker plus book on 
work simplification copying ideas 
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Will she 
grow up 
without meeting 
you 



here? 




She lives in a market that spent 
$2.3 billion last year for U. S. prod- 
ucts; probably some made by your 
competitors. 

In a few short years, that impor- 
tant market will be even larger. Will 
you? 

Japan and the rest of the fast- 
growing Far East could be a profit- 
able market for you today . . . to- 
morrow . . . next year 

It really isn't too difficult. 

Let us help you reach it . . . eco- 
nomically and effectively. That's 
our business. 

Here's how: 

Send us your brochures or other 
promotional pieces describing your 
products. That way we can be more 
specific in our analysis and rec- 
ommendations. We feel we can 
help you. There's no obligation, of 
course. 

Contact: Port of San Diego, 
Marketing Department, 3165 Pa 
cific Highway, San Diego, Califor- 
nia, 92101. 
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PORT OF SAN DIEGO 
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nition of BFOQ took up a good part 
of workshop No. 3. 

Some refer to this as **the bunny 
problem." What, they ask, do you 
do when a knobby-kneed male wait- 
er shows up at a Playboy club 
seeking a job as a bunny? Or a 
woman wants to be an attendant in 
a men's Turkish bath? Or a man 
has an urge to clerk in a woman's 
corset shop? 

Suggestions were made at the 
workshop that only the narrowest 
interpretation be given to BFOQ, 

"The burden is on the employ- 
ers/' said one commission staffer. 
"If they can't think of any reason 
not to hire women for jobs tradi- 
tionally held by men, then they 
better do it." 

Commission Chairman Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr. said his agency 
"should be alert to distinguish those 
situations where it is merely a con- 
venient extension of tradition and 
those where sex appears to have a 
stronger tie to the requirements of 
the job or other basic values." 

One speaker at the workshop said 
women and men should be allowed 
any job except where only one sex 
could reasonably be expected to do 
the work or where "national mores" 
would require selection of one sex 
over the other—as in the case, for 
example, of a washroom attendant 
or a fashion model. 

The workshop suggested that 
most jobs are interchangeable be- 
tween sexes and that, for example, 
weight lifting would be no problem, 
assuming adequate mechanical 
handling equipment. 

But an electric executive says; 

"Unfortunately, I envision acceJ- 
erated physical, if not emotional, 
failure and increased claims for 
compensation. What assurance does 
the employer have that— in ex- 
change for accepting any instabili- 
ties of women, interruptions for 
child bearing, earlier retirement and 
the ever present possibility that a 
woman will quit to let her husband 
be the breadwinner he will get 
undivided attention to the job. 
loyalty and a fair return on his 
investment?" 

Another suggests that the com- 
mission force only new plants to 
provide facilities for women. 

A widespread hope among busi- 
nessmen who are aware of com- 
mission plans is that the commission 
will use panels of experts, including 
responsible representatives of in- 
dustry, to advise it in establishing 
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bona fide occupational qualifications 
and in setting a course where fed- 
eral law conflicts with state laws. 

Commission staffers also believe 
business should not favor men as 
candidates for executive training 
programs. 

Industry representatives point out 
that women are a greater risk in 
such situations because when they 
marry, they usually leave a com- 
pany. 

This is not a valid defense, com- 
mission representatives counter. 
They said no BFOQ could be based 
upon * k such broad propositions as 
an assumed or actual increased cost 
of employing women due to higher 
turnover, higher sick leave or other 
alleged generally high cost of em- 
ployment. " 

The director of industrial rela- 
tions for a large manufacturer ar- 
gues: "The suggestion that the 
commission Ik* empowered to ex- 
tend state labor laws to both sexes 
where the law relates only to one is 
on its face unconstitutional. Obvi- 
ously, no federal regulatory agent 
has any authority to alter, amend 
or vary a state statute.*' 

On record keeping and reporting, 
it was recommended that employers 
l>e made to keep secret records on 
each employee, indicating his race, 
sex, religion, national origin and 
source of referral. 

Industry men at the conference 
argued that this could conflict with 
state or local laws prohibiting such 
records and that trained investiga- 
tors do not need such written rec- 
ords to determine validity of a 
complaint. 



Records foster bias 

"We are color-blind rather than 
color conscious in our record-keep- 
ing and other personnel opera I ions," 
comments S. Lester Block, labor 
attorney for R H. Macy & Co,, Inc. 
"I believe that recorded informa- 
tion on an employee's race would 
be a disservice to employees and 
could actually abet discriminatory 
practices. 

"Further, the proposal that a rec- 
ord indicating the employee's race 
should be 'kept only under circum- 
stances where it would not be avail- 
able to those responsible for per- 
sonnel decisions' is unrealistic and 
unworkable, 

''It is significant that states hav- 
ing lone experience with fair em- 
ployment practice regulations, such 
as New York and California, have 
frowned upon racial indicators on 
employment records/' 

John E. Stark, vice president of 
industrial relations, Westinghouse 
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Fleet car driveritis 

Rx: Ambassadors and Ramblers for all 
your men, once a day or as directed. 



We don't believe a fleet car (or any car) should 
be uncomfortable and fatiguing to drive. Here's 
our prescription: Ample head room, leg room, 
spread*out room. Easy to get in and out. Our 
head room, for example, was already generous, 
but this year we added another half-inch in front 
for good measure. Acoustical molded fiber 
glass ceilings in our Ambassadors and 
Classics hush road noise up to 30%. We 
believe our air conditioning is the very 
best you can buy, and it costs a lot less 



crumpled by low head room 
droopy from listening to road noise 




than you might think. Our seating is comfort 
with a capital lf C'\ Resilient, durable coil spring 
seat construction in both cushion and back- 
just like Cadillac. These quality features add 
up to this: your men arrive fresh, relaxed and 
ready to do business. So if the men who drive 
your fleet cars look like the fellow below, better 
look at our Ambassadors and Ramblers, See 
your American Motors/Rambler dealer, or 
write Fleet Sales Department, American 
Motors Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 48232. 

glazed from driving fatigue 



wringing wet because no one 
checked our low-cost 
air-conditioning program 



numb from sitting on unyielding seat 



aches because of hard, 
non-adjustable seat back 



bumped several times getting in and out 




American Motors 

where quality is built in, not added on. 



Here's the successor 
to the world's best value 
in a complete 
dictating system 




Stenorette 4 Embassy 8 



This is the STENORETTE T ' EMBASSY* 
It docs everything the Stenorette-TD did, 
and more. 

Which means everything done by dictating 
systems costing more than twice as much. 
Both dictating and Transcribing done on 
the same machine. Magnetic tape cassettes 
that run for forty-five minutes (and can be 
used over and over again) . Sensitivity and 
range control for conferences. Controls 
right on the microphone handle. 

Why improve such a good thing? Yuu tell 
US. 

Tcil us when you've looked over the 
new, cleaner lines of the Stenorette 
EMBASSY. (And tell us what your secre- 
tary tells you.) Tell us when you've 
handled the new lightweight, palm-sized 
microphone with finger-flick controls. 
When you've seen the easier-to-read lime 
scale, and used it in editing. 

The price? Now its $249.50 (plus 
F.F.T. ) for all this, including transcrib- 
ing or dictating accessories. 

STILL PRICED FAR LOWER THAN ANY 



We've lots more to show you. Have 
your secretary' send us this coupon for 
details. 

THE DcJUR AMSCO CORPORATION 

over 40 years experience In the manufacture of 
precision electronic and photographic products. 



1422 

DcJUR AMSCO CORPORATION* 
Northern Boulevard at 45th Street 
Long Island City. N. Y. II 101 

GENTLEMEN: My secretary and I would 
tike to know more about the Stenorette 1 * 



V. me. 



Firm_ 



Addrevi, 



City_ 



-State - 



-^orporarkin ptOlctUrd U* Brunei putenit #191402 A 



Stenorette 
EMBASSY' 

OTHER QUALITY DICTATING SYSTEMS, 



mm 
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CIVIL RIGHTS LAW 
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Air Brake Co., says, "The complet- 
ing of forms is becoming a major 
task. As time goes by. employers 
arc required to complete increasing- 
ly more forms, particularly govern- 
mental. We would like to see some 
controls established to exert a Hi 
minishing effect on this practice/* 

Title VII gives the commission 
access to any records required by it 
or any state or local fair employ- 
ment practice agency and makes it 
unlawful to interfere with agents of 
the commission. 

The commission's attitude toward 
unions seems to differ from that 
toward industry. The commission 
staff proposed that unions i>c ex- 
empted from the record- keeping 
requirement except in hiring halls 
and apprentice programs. 

Employer representatives further 
pointed out that Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act specifically covers 
labor unions as well as them. Cer- 
tainly unions have been criticized 
widely for discrimination in em- 
ployment policies. 

Lunacy in apprenticeship 

It was suggested in workshop No, 
a on apprenticeships and the gen- 
eral upgrading of skills, that the 
commission consider Title VII vio- 
lated if members of minority groups 
are not selected in apprentice pro- 
grams. 

M. E. Lantz, manager of indus- 
trial relations for Perfect Circle 
Corp,, Hagerstown, Ind. t contends 
that hiring as apprentices minority 
group members who do not have 
the capacity to advance beyond the 
trainee stage would be "sheer 
lunacy." 

There's also concern over the 
prospective problem of an owner- 
father who has spent, say, 25 years 
building up a business to pass on to 
his son and then is denied the 
privilege of hiring him as an ap- 
prentice* 

"According to present interpreta- 
tions of the equal opportunity law 
he could hire his son only if be 
wen* at I he top of the eligibility 
list," one executive says. "I am not 
convinced this is reasonable or, 
frankly, the American way of doing 
business." 

Workshop No, 6 of the conference 
concerned hiring, promotions and 
dismissals. Preferential treatment 
for non whites was put forth as a 
way to correct past inequalities 
hiring. 

"TiUe VII forbids preferential 
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Farm scene in France, George* Carceau 

Important European Art Purchase (Not Reproductions) 

Ori g inal Oil Paintin gs from 28 Artists 
from France, Austria, Holland only $6- 95 

Beautifully framed in rich grained walnut finish. Each oil Painting Large 12" x 15" 



Imagine! Original oil paintings (nol reproduction*) a! 
the incredible low price of just $6.95. And earh oil 
painting comes to you beautifully framed in richly 
^ruined walnut finish hardwood! Oil pinnting* voti will 
be proud to hang in your home for their exquisite full 
color beauty! Mail I he coupon today. 

Possible Increase In Value 
This remarkable value is* possible because a team of 
art buyer* searched the studios, workshops and galleries 
of the important and promising young artist* of Kuropi . 
The sirli-t^ fimiJIy sclrelcd an- from Krnnrt', Holland & 
Austria. They ore fine and unusually talented craftsmen 
, , . men who we think many achieve greatness! Paint- 
ings are selected not only for their exquisite full color 
beauty, but for their possible increase in monetary value. 

Each Painting On 
Extra Heavy Canvas 

The oil paintings selected for this special offering are 
beautiful landscapes, florals & fruits. They will beautify 
any decor (decorators are among our best customers) 
and win the praise and admiration of friends. They could 
be a snow-capped peak in Switzerland* a farm scene in 
France, a dazzling lagoon in Italy, a bowl of fruit exe- 
cuted with Renoir brilliance. Each painting is on extra 
heavy canvas, signed by the artist. Country of origin i* 
indicated on the back. No two alike* 



Offer May Not Be Repeated 

Because our supply is limited orders will be filled on a 
t\rsl come first served basts. This offer may not be re- 
peated again in this Country — so we urge you to mail 
the coupon & order now. Your order will be rushed to 
you fully insured* Simply indicate your choice of sub- 
ject: Landscape, Floral or Fruit. We guarantee your 
complete satisfaction or money refunded immediately. 



PLEASE MAIL COUPON TODAY 

satisfaction guaranteed or money hack 



Svtciul Attention 
To Oift Orders 



FINE ART — Dept. IT -N BOP 
54 Church Lone, Westport, Conn. 

Please ruah ♦ original oil painting framwJ in richly 

Brained walnut finish hardwood. Price: $6*95 each plus 75< pott- 
age & hnrifJliriK total $7.70, I must be completely satisfied or my 
money will be refunded immediately. 



H Floral 

NAME 

ADDRESS 



My choice of subject matter is: 
[1 Landscape Ki mt S* axtap. 



CITY .STATE 

Write for Quantity Discounts. Billing to Rated Firms, 





keep better records for 

BIGGER PROFITS! 

Lathem Time Recorder discourages tardiness, 
eliminates disputes, speeds up time computations, 
reduces clerical errors, and lets you spot quickly 
where time is being wasted or lost on the job. 
Precision-built and with many outstanding fea- 
tures, Lathcm is the finest Time Recorder in its 
field. And, yet, it costs less to buy than a good 
typewriter. Mail coupon today for full details. 



LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 



2134 Mori.tto 6lvd . N. W . Atlanta, Ga 30316 

Gentlemen : Without obligation, send me in- 
formation and prices about the Lathem 4000. 



COMPANY- 
STREET 





when you 
consider 
leasing, 

a nationa lease! 

#/Off i fraction /lea 

GET THE FULL 
VALUE OF FULL 
SERVICE 

TRUCKLEASING „ u_ 

CHEVROLET or 
othtr tint truck 

• The pnrrha*r price of a trudt is only 
20% nf in lifetime co*t.., 

• Garaging, upkeep, licensing, running 
mileage i* A0% of the e\pen*e. 

• NATIONAUvASE FCJLL^ERVJCE pay* 
100% ( AND eliminate coMiy executive 
lirnr ukrn from thi* profit-nuking part 
of your burineta). 

• EVKRYtbing fumifthed but the <lriv<rr. 

• NO ■ I I'M I I' or "<\ UPRISE" in- 
voice* with 100% NATION ALE ASE* 
FULL-SERVICE truck le*«uig. 

• W ritr f<,r r\pUn«!orv foloVr V» 

ju;m, too: At \at, ( , na lrn^ Una- 

tion. Clean, lite -model, ready* to* go 
*Vtand-by*** for emergencies or peak toad 
periods daily rrntal, by thr vvrrlt or month. 

S«« Y*Mow Pog*t 
A neiionwtd* n+lw&rk oi 
locattf <wn*d, natural! r 
0Mp+ri*ncmd tiflitivtii. 

1NATIONAL 

TRUCK IMSIN6 STUtM 

S*nM0f cnnc'ini dim <* Xht Unhid StvlB ind Cinad* 
■ 33 C Joclnoe Bl Suits E H, Chicago 4 1B| 
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treatment of any type/ 1 the com- 
mission said in its report on this 
workshop. But it added that, "After 
much discussion it was determined 
that the question was not whether 
we are meeting the letter of the Jaw, 
as pertains to Title VI], hut whether 
we are meeting the spirit of the law 
in going an extra step to provide 
sufficient means to enable Negroes 
to obtain jobs on a hasis equal with 
whites." 

A West Coast labor relations ex- 
ecutive argues that industry already 
has adequate means to assure merit 
employment practices 44 without a 
government agency -insulated as it 
often is from an understanding of a 
free, competitive economy entering 
the arena," 

Representatives of industry and 
private employment agencies today 
complain of the* lack of qualified 
Negroes to fill many present job 
vacancies. 

"We have run into government 
competition for qualified Negro per- 
sonnel on several occasions where 
Negro applicants in whom we have 
shown an interest have taken gov- 
ernment jobs/* says Donald S. Frost, 
vice president of Bristol-Myers (V 
"In one particular instance a Negro 
research scientist left the company 
to take a government position. It 
is our feeling thai if the govern- 
ment is trying to encourage in- 
dustry to train and hire Negro 
employees, the various agencies 
should be instructed not to compete 
actively against industry in this 
area." 

Afegro employers lose 

"['rom the viewpoint of a Negro 
employer," says A. T, SpauJding, 
president of North Carolina Mutual 
j Life Insurance Co., "I am convinced 
that I have more difficult problems 
now, because of the loss of trained 
manpower to white employers. Seg- 
regation no longer is a protective 
tariff for the Negro employer." 

Another issue in the race dis- 
crimination question involves job 
descriptions and job qualifications. 

Several White House conferees 
called on industry to train "occupa- 
tional analysts" to perform job 
audits, rewrite job specifications and 
insure that personnel tests are 
i geared to find the right kind of 
employee. Sometimes, it was said, 
job sped neat ions are designed to 
find an employee who can perform 
a job without training even though 
it might take only a little training 



an unskilled person to do the 
same job. 

Some civil rights advocates argue 
that testing is discriminatory per se 
and that it has been the chief de- 
vice by which many minority group 
workers have been denied equal op- 
portunity in the job market. 

Some say that tests, instead of 
being abandoned should be rede- 
signed to meet "realistic require- 
ments" for jobs, putting the accent 
more on the ability of a person to 
learn rather than on his technical 
knowledge. 

They contend also that some tests 
are discriminatory because they con- 
tain cultural questions which many 
non whites do not have the back- 
ground to answer. 

"Complete elimination of tests 
would be terrible," maintains Sherry 
D'George, owner of a personnel 
agency in AJtoona, Pa. ' It would 
leave us with no way of evaluating 
an applicant. 

41 As for the suggestion that the 
federal government step in and 
decide what questions should be 
on tests, we'd then be like the 
Soviet Union. It would be a catas- 
trophe. The government would be 
in complete control, telling us whom 
to hire and whom to fire," 

Employers defend tests 

Many employers insist that the 
use of tests is extremely important 
in hiring, not as a tool of racial 
discrimination but as a means for 
determining skills, abilities, inter- 
ests and attitudes. 

"Testing programs should not he 
discarded just because some firm 
abuses them," argues an Indiana 
industrialist. "The idea of different 
'acceptable minimums' for 'cultur- 
ally deprived groups' is in itself dis- 
criminatory and lias no place in our 
society." 

The commission should not at- 
tempt to force employers to lower 
hiring standards that employers 
have determined are pertinent to 
the job, businessmen argue. 

"Industry should si rive to coop- 
erate with local school systems to 
insure that students are trained 
properly in skills which industry 
needs," the commission says. "In- 
dustry should be more willing to 
accept persons for employment who 
lack required skills but have the 
ability and desire to learn. . . . 

"It is the responsibility of indus- 
try and the unions to provide the 
climate in which equal opportunity 
to train for employment and to 
compete for employment exists for 
all. It is especially incumbent on 
industry to make known to the 
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The Andersons, prominent Midwest 
grain dealers, recently bought 145 
used, hopper-type railroad cars to 
augment their existing carrier stock. 
Their own cars were painted yellow; 
the used ones were badly weathered. 

For all cars, management specified 
a rugged maintenance paint that 
would restore metal surfaces, seal out 
moisture and add uniform, good ap- 
pearance. The choice was a colored 
aluminum paint made by the Perry & 
Derrick Paint Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The huge project is stifl in progress, 
but you can see (above) the remark- 
able improvement. Restored cars are 



now two harmonizing shades of me- 
tallic green. 

Made with Alcoa' Pigments, colored 
aluminum paints like P&D resist cor- 
rosion, stand up to the elements sea- 
son after season. Colors will not fade 
—in fact, they usually increase In bril- 
liance as the coating weathers. Apply 
with brush, roller or heavy-duty spray 
equipment. 

Alcoa does not make aluminum paint, 
but Alcoa Pigments are used in the 
best products of the paint industry. 
Please send the coupon for our two 
new booklets, excellent guides to bet- 
ter prooerty maintenance. 



Aluminum Company of America 

896 -L Alcoa Building, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219 

Please send your free booklets: 

P] Aluminum Paint Manual 

□ Pointing With Aluminum in Color 



- 
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Alcoa firings You Action Drama At Iti Best 
. . . "THE FBI/' Sunday Ev«fun|t, ABC TV 

B ALCOA 



Why does 
'Jeep' 4-wheel drive 
make ordinary pick-ups 

incomplete? 




Because the 'Jeep' Gladiator is the only truch that offers both 
4-wheel drive and the smoothness of automatic transmission. 



With 'Jeep 1 4-wheel drive, you've got twice the traction, 
YouMI handle work that would stop other trucks. Snow? Ice? 

Mud? Sand? Duck soup for the 'Jeep 1 Gladiator! Great for 
camping, too.., the Gladiator takes any standard camper unit. 
Choice of engines: New 'Vigilante* V-8 or Hi-Torque 6. 
Plus Turbo Hydra-Matic* automatic transmission, power steering, 
power brakes, other options... it handles like a passenger car! 
GVW's up to 8600 lbs. Get all the truck you need.,, in 'Jeep* 
Gladiator with 4-wheel drive, KAt*** jeep coflpo^^now 

TOLEDO V OniO 



NOW! ALL THESE 
SAFETY FEATURES 
ARE STANDARD: 

□ Seat belts 

□ High-impact windshield 

□ Outside rear-view mirror 

□ Dual brake system 

□ Padded dash 

G Self adjusting brakes 

□ Padded visor 

□ 4-way warning flashers 

□ Windshield washers 

□ Dual-speed wipers 



'Jeep 9 Qladiator 

You've got to drive it to believe it! See your 6 Jeep' dealer. 
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schools ;tnd the unemployed the 
needs of industry. It is not enough 
to obey the technical letter of the 
law. We must go a step beyond in 
order to assure equal employment 
opportunity." 

Some businessmen will question 
whether industry should be forced 
to train people if the job market 
can produce the applicants needed. 

Most businessmen believe that 
promotions and dismissals should 
be a function of management rather 
than subjects for unwarranted scru- 
tiny by the commission. 

Management is charged with the 
responsibility of operating an effi- 
cient and profitable organization; 
every employee's job future depends 
on this. 

"In today's labor market there is 
an acute shortage of qualified and 
technically competent people," notes 
one business executive, "and 1 can't 
believe that management would de- 
stroy its chance for survival by 
denying promotion to minority 
groups." 

One of the workshops of the 
White House conference was en- 
titled "Affirmative Action." C ivil 
rights lawyer Herman Edelsberg, 
chairman of the panel, defined af- 
firmative action as activity beyond 
the letter of the law. 

Among affirmative actions sug- 
gested for employers were: 

Voluntary group deeds to create 
a "climate of welcome for previous- 
ly disadvantaged minorities." 

Aggressive recruiting to counter- 
act any minority group feelings of 
defeatism or timidity. 

Display of commission posters 
and distribution of information on 
equal job opportunities. 

Contributions to the Negro Col- 
lege Fund. 

Spending "idle funds in the de- 
velopment of integrated suburban 
housing." 

Business rote limited 

Influencing community attitudes 
can be accomplished only in part 
by employers, most businessmen 
Itelieve, "Patience, understanding 
and education will do more to move 
the citizenry than any corporate 
action which to many people has 
implications of being politically 
motivated/' declares one executive. 

"Aggressive recruiting of minor 
it v employees for promotion is 
segregation in reverse which will 
lead to dissension within groups 
where a climate of welcome may 



once have existed/' points out an- 
other. 

Many businessmen express the 
fear that the vaguely worded Title 
VII will l>e administered according 
to prejudices of members of the 
commission. They compare the 
commission in this respect with the 
National labor Relations Board. 

James B. O'Shaughnessy, of the 
Labor Relations Committee of the 
Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce, urges the immediate appoint- 
ment of a citizens advisory commit- 
tee to the commission. Composed 
of business and union representa- 
tives, it could act unofficially, sug- 
gesting procedures and approving 
or disapproving rules as made. 

"Employers need to know the 
new ground rules -the procedural 
regulations under which they will 
have to operate/' emphasizes How- 
ard E. Eades, vice president of 
research and personnel for W. T. 
Grant Co., New York. 

Rep. Glenn Andrews I R, T Ala.), 
member of the full Committee on 
Education and Labor, cautions: 

"When an individual risks his 
own capital and employs people, 
his capital, and his alone, is at 
stake and it is not a matter of 
public concern that he fail or not 
fail The prerogative should be en- 
tirely his and whoever he hires is 
an important part of his success or 
failure. The proprietor of a busi- 
ness is entitled to full responsi- 
bility for his business venture. 

"It is wrong that a public fair 
employment commission sit with 
him on his executive board and 
direct his employment They are 
not a stockholder in his enterprise 
simply because he might have bor- 
rowed from a national bank, or gov- 
ernment directly, or may manufac- 
ture a product and paint it with a 
lacquer which has traveled once 
across a state line. 

"Most responsible Americans, 
and absolutely including the decent 
and responsible citizens of my state 
und region, believe in fair employ- 
ment practices. We may be a long 
way from that goal— in New York 
as well as in Alabama— but attempts 
a! compulsion which reach into the 
private lives and businesses of our 
citizens harvest more rancor and 
resentment than equality of em- 
ployment opportunity.'* END 

REPRINTS of ''Where Civil Rights 
haw is Going Wrong" may be ob- 
tained for 30 cents a copy, $J t per 
iOO or $120 per 1JQ0Q postpaid from 
Nations Business, 1615 H St, NM\. 
Washington. D.C. 20006, Please en- 
close remittance with order. 
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Company's goals, your goals 
must meet 



Where do you 
stand with 
the boss? 



Many executives aren't sure just 
how they rate in their companies 




'The executive who doesn't know where he stands 
feels insecure and worries needlessly," says a man- 
ager in Chrysler Corp.'s personnel department. "Or 
else he feels more self-confident than his performance 
warrants." 

An executive recruiter adds, "When you know 
where you stand you can concentrate more effectively 
on the job ahead." 

How can an executive tell how he's doing in his 
company? A close look at these six factors will help 
you find out if you are a comer in your organization 
or if you are spinning your wheels. 

1. Your personal sights. 

2. Your company's goals. 

3. Your compatibility with the boss. 

4< Your company 's advancement pattern. 

5. Your ability as it relates to your ambition. 

6. Your company's feedhaek system. 

Your personal sights 

Knowing how you're doing will have more meaning 
if your ultimate destination is clearly in view. 

"In these days," says a Connecticut General Life 
fnsurance Co. spokesman, every company should 
have its principles and objectives stated in writing. 
Each executive should, likewise, clarify his own prin- 
ciples and objectives." 

It is a highly personal business. The individual 
is all-important. 
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"He's the one who makes the decision as to what 
his career objectives will be" stresses Richard J. An- 
ton, an executive in General Electric's employee de- 
velopment section. "The individual sets the relative 
values on different parts of his life. The individual 
determines the amount of effort or sacrifice he is will- 
ing to make to achieve his goal/' 

This determination is no easy task for most execu- 
tives, according to Edwin M. Clark, president. South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

"Many people have never looked deeply enough 
inside themselves to find out what their persnri;il 
^oals are/' says Mr. Clark. 

Self-knowledge is a prerequisite for evaluating one's 
present and future. A case in point involves a plant 
manager in a small Ohio town who was inwardly torn 
by conflict in^ desires he had never stopf>ed to analyze. 
This executive loved the place where he lived He 
enjoyed the weekly bridge sessions, the chamber of 
commerce affiliation. Each Friday evening he and 
his wife greatly enjoyed acting in the local dramatic 
society. 

He was perhaps too busily involved in the com- 
munity and social activities of his town. Hut lie loved 
every minute of it. 

At the plant, however, he played the role of u man 
whose sights were strongly focused on bigger game 
in a bigger arena. Then one day his long-awaited 
chance came through. He was offered a lop manu 
factoring post in one of his company's larger facili- 
ties in a big city. He accepted with delight. 



The executive hurried home to tell his wife. Her 
immediate reaction was, "Why, John, this is wonder- 
ful. It's what you always wanted." 

Then the initial wave of enthusiasm subsided 
The executive and his wife turned strangely quiet 
Before the evening was over they faced the realiza- 
tion that they were horrified at the prospect of lea\ 
ing their town and their friends. 

'there's no question about it. Setting your sight 
is a complex and deeply personal problem. It re- 
quires, as Alfred R. Worsler, Chase Manhattan's via 
president and director ol management development 
suggests, "some good hard soul-searching and self- 
analysis." 

Your company's goafs 

How you're doing in your company mainly de- 
pends or should depend on how much you con 
tribute to your company's goals. 

Your answers to these three questions will make 
all the difference in how well you will be able to de- 
termine your progress. 

1. Can you sharply define your company's goals and 
your role in fulfilling them? 

2. Do they sit well with you? 

3. Is your individual contribution judged fairly? 
"Any well managed company has at all times 

thoroughly formulated long-range and short-term 
plans," says Karl H Bendetsen, president of Cham- 
pion Papers, Inc. in Hamilton, Ohio. "These should 
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cover not only the company's current objectives, but 
those it expects to set at predetermined intervals in 
the future/' 

To qualify as an efficiently run enterprise. Mr. 
Bendetsen emphasizes a company must assure that 
executives are made fully aware of their role in bring- 
ing the company's objectives to fruition. 

Chase Manhattan's Mr. Worster agrees. He under- 
scores the importance of the executives complete 
familiarity with company goals. 

This gives him a gauge, according to Mr. Worster, 
against which he can measure his personal plans for 
the future. 

Almost every company has stated its goals, a New 
York consultant concedes. "But too often when an 
effort is made to pin- 
point specifics, the goals 
emerge as fuzzy and 
gray. Different manag- 
ers interpret objectives 
in different ways." 

An old established 
consumer products com- 
pany had fixed ideas 
concerning public rela- 
tions. Traditionally the 
activities of the company 
were shrouded in secre- 
cy. Labor, legal and 
other problems were la- 
beled strictly private by 
the chief executive. The 
marketing vice president 
disagreed vehemently. 
He was all for educating 
and enlightening the 
public, influencing opin- 
ion wherever possible. 

The two views were 
irreconcilable, and the 
vice president could not 
see fit to yield, In the 

face of this impasse there was only one move for him 
to make. He resigned. 

Says one personnel executive: "One-man crusades 
are all well and good. But there comes a time to stop 
crusading and start pulling together. The inexorable 
crusader unless he happens to he running the com- 
pany- often ends up racing his motor but going no* 
where/' 

General Electric Co, takes special pains to make 
sure that goals are not dictatorially imposed upon 
executives. Managers are offered as free a choice as 
possible in determining their personal contributions 
to the company's profit goals. "We do this/' says 
GE's Mr. Anton, "because we Iwlieve an individual 
who freely commits himself to the objectives of the 
company and who chooses to align his personal goals 
with company progress will be a more intelligently 
productive employee/' 




What about the manager whose personal goals do 
not coincide with his company's? He has three al- 
ternatives, according to the Connecticut General Life 
spokesman. 

He can compromise his own goals. He can try to 
change his company's goals. Or, like the marketing 
executive cited above, he can resign. 

A sales executive's goal was to boost sales seven 
per cent over the previous year. He didn't even 
come close. The president was unhappy with the re- 
sult But the sales executive staunchly defended his 
performance. A competitor's launching of a dramat- 
ically successful product, and industry-wide failure 
to live up to sales expectations had made his goal 
unrealistic, he claimed. 

The sales executive's point were well taken. 
Says Arch Patton of McKinsey & Co., a manage- 
ment consulting firm: "If a manager's performance is 
to be appraised effectively it should be judged quali- 
tatively as well as quantitatively/' 

There are two kinds 
of goals, Mr. Patton 
points out. One kind in- 
volving production, scrap 
reduction, targets for at- 
t e n d an cc im p ro vein e n t » 
etc., can be readily re- 
duced to numbers. The 
other kind building an 
incentive plan, fulfilling 
a community relations 
objective, upgrading of 
a recruitment effort is 
hard to measure numeri- 
cally. 

But, says Mr. Patton, 
even numerical goals are 
best appraised by ex- 
amining qualitative fac- 
tors closely. These may 
include un pred i eta hies 
such as competitive ae- 
tions and innovations, 
economic fluctuations, 
market conditions, and 
the like. If an execu- 
tive's standing in his 
company is lo l>e based on the value of his con- 
tribution, the method of judging the contribution is 
of key importance* 

This implies, for belter or worse, a long and hard 
look beneath the surface. 

Mr, Patton believes that too many chief executives 
first set goals, and then measure their fulfillment 
by the seat of their pants. 

They rely too much on instinct and too little on 
fact-based conclusions. 

Is your individual contribution judged fairly? The 
answer, Mr. Patton feels, depends on how closely 
your company gears its market and economic intel- 
ligence to individual performance appraisal. For ex- 
ample* Executive A, who holds his division's sales 
! early in the lace of declining demand, may be per- 
forming far better than Executive B, who has the 
good fortune to be put in charge of g p "duet that 
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happens to he rid in?; the c-est of a growing market. 
Fair appraisal takes these e>:lernal factors carefully 
into account. 

The ultimate objective in judging contributions, 
says Mr. Pattern, is to compensate for all influencing 
factors beyond the executive's control. 

Vou and the boss 

An industrial relations manager in a machinery- 
producing company performs well, runs a titrht opera- 
tion, suggests important innovations. But he feels 
he 18 being hog-tied. A sixth sense tells him that his 
personality clashes with the boss's* 

H»s imagination? Perhaps so. But it's in his best 
interest to find out for sure. 

According to the book, if an executive achieves 
his profit goals he should advance. But if the execu- 
tive and his boss don't get along, for whatever rea- 
son, the book is apt to be drastically revised. 

Good personnel management contemplates this 
possibility, according to one management consultant. 
Champion Paper's Mr. Bendetsen says, "An execu- 
tive should have an over-all view from top manage- 
ment as to his opportunities for advancement pro- 
vided his capabilities and contributions measure up 
to the needs and demands of his company." 

How do you stand with the boss? There's nothing 
like a cards-on-the-table approach to answer this 
question. 

Unvoiced thoughts tend to heighten doubts. Says 
Chase Manhattan's Mr. Worster: "I know of no bet- 
ter way to find out what to expect in terms of per- 
sonal growth, and to make preparations for self im- 
provement, than to sit down to an objective and 
constructive discussion with the boss." 




Marion S. Kellogg, manager of individual develop* 
ment methods for GE t notes with approval the trend 
toward increased frequency of discussion between the 
manager and his boss. "It should improve the un- 
derstanding- if not the admiration— each has of the 
other," 

Most importantly, it will help the executive to 
clarify how he's doing in the company. 

Your advancement pattern 

Interested in a view of the future? Try a searching 
look into the past. 

So says a top-management spokesman of the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Co. This executive 
suggests that the manager make a careful review of 
his own growth record to date. He should then ad- 
mit frankly to himself that in all probability his fu- 
ture record will merely be a projection of the past. 

Edwin Clark of Southwestern Bell agrees. He also 
believes that the manager should broaden his outlook. 

"An objective analysis of the situation around him 
is an effective way to determine one's growth poten- 
tial," Mr. Clark says. "Opportunity for advance* 
ment cannot be spelled out in detail by a company. 
At least not in writing. But it is spelled out in action 
every day. Each company has its policy for advanc- 
ing its people. Whether written or unwritten, formal 
or informal, it is there nonetheless. Hie way this 
policy is implemented defines for the keen observer 
what kind of opportunities to expect." 

Mr. (lark poses these questions as an aid to the 
executive in pinpointing his growth expectations: 

How often do managers get promoted? 

What kind of people are promoted family mem- 
bers, fair-haired boys, the best men for the job? 

Can you climb the ladder from within? Or are out- 
siders brought in to fill key jobs? 

What role if any does age play in advancing or 
deterring promotion? 

McKinsey's Arch Patton adds one further ques- 
tion: How consistently does your company adhere 
to its promotion policy? 

In looking around, the executive must remember 
to look below as well as above, Mr. Clark stresses. 
"If men below are being moved up regularly, some- 
one is likely to be shooting for bis job. This means a 
manager may have to begin running faster just to 
stay where he is, as well as to earn a step up the 
ladder." 

Your ability, your ambition 

"The 'mute inglorious MiltonV are more numer- 
ous than one might suppose . . . f " writes John W. 
Gardner, now Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

"Most of us," he continues, "have potentialities 
that have never been developed simply because the 
circumstances of our lives never called them forth." 

Undeveloped jxitentialities plague at least one dis 
enchanted personnel manager. "Executives often be- 
come rooted in their jobs/' he says. "They perform 
well on a limited basis without expanding their 
knowledge or scope. Still, they do contribute to profit 
goals. They're praised by the boss, looked up to by 
sul>ordinates. In time it goes to their heads. They 
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ascribe a depth of thinking and sophistication to 
themselves which they do not possess. The inevitable 
by-product of all this is often aspiration to jobs for 
which they are not qualified." 

Does your ability match your ambition? The 
Chrysler Corp. |*>ses these questions to executives 
and supervisors. The answer lies in objective self- 
appraisaL 

"The good executive doesn't have to have his weak- 
nesses pointed out to him," says Mr. Clark. "He 
'.■/.■itches the measurements of his job. whatever they 
may be. He knows if he is improving, slipping, or 
just treading water and waiting for the next pay- 
check. The most important analysis he makes is a 
comparison of today's results with yesterday's re- 




sults. This is more valuable than comparing his re- 
sults with somebody else's," 

F. Harris, a Chrysler personnel executive, un- 
derscores the importance of defining managerial am- 
bition in terms of a specific and tangible goal. The 
next step is for the manager to determine objec- 
tively if he is qualified to achieve the goal. 

Development depends not only on intellectual fac- 
tors, Mr. Harris notes, but on psychological factors 
as well. It includes the ability to cope* with the job, 
oi course. But it also includes the mental stamina 
to respond with alacrity to sacrifices of time away 
from home, inconvenience and long hours of work 
that may be required. 

Company's feedback system 

The one man with a pretty good idea how you're 
doing in the company is your boss. Hut how much of 
this information is getting back to you? 



"When goals are well set and performance ap- 
praisal is effective," says Mr. Pat Ion, "the chief exec- 
utive usually tells a manager how he is doing. But 
too often this is not the case. 

"The average president shies away from this chore 
because his standards are too rubbery. He hasn't 
thought them through and this makes him uncom- 
fortable. So he keeps quiet and loses a real training 
opportunity/* 

Ideally, a feedback system should be set up in such 
a way that the manager is fairly well able to recog- 
nize the extent of his progress or lack of it for himself. 
"This becomes easily achievable/' says CK's Marion 
S. Kellogg, "if the results to be obtained are so clear- 
ly delineated that there is little, if any, opportuni- 
ty for misunderstanding. Everything is then on the 
table. There are no 'invisible* factors, no half- 
recognized standards. The work contract is com- 
plete." 

But even under the best established system the im- 
portance of feedback by observation cannot he too 
heavily emphasized. In one manufacturing company 
a newly employed product development manager 
viewed the working climate with concern. He saw 
that budgets were rigidly set but loosely adhered to. 
It was clear that the chief executive had established 
close personal ties with many of his managers, and 
that controls were generally lax. Second-rate per- 
formance was obviously being tolerated in a number 
of areas. 

The manager's concern for his own future was well 
founded. 

Observational feedback of this kind is of value 
to the hard-working executive in appraising his op- 
portunities for growth. If failure is tolerated in a 
company and sliders permitted to slide, it is just as 
likely that successful performance will go unnoticed 
and unrewarded. 

Should an executive's boss inform him periodically 
about his progress? This is a hotly debated question. 
Southwestern Bell Telephone's Mr. Clark takes the 
negative view. 

li I don't t>elieve in having the l>oss call a man in 
every six months or so to tell him how he's doing. 
Only a w r eak executive needs reassurance. The good 
man knows how he's doing i through self-administered 
feedback ) . 

"The [XK>r manager won't be measurably improved 
by semiannual status interviews." 

Mr. Clark makes it clear, however, that this does 
not relieve the boss from his resixmsibility for help- 
ing and developing his subordinates. Or for finding 
out why. if a man seems to be failing, and doing 
something about it. 

But one point is undisputed. Progress feedback is 
essential in determining an executive's progress. 
Whether it is handed down from the boss, or arrived 
at on a do-it-yourself basis, it's an ingredient which 
cannot be ignored, kaymond drkyfack 
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better inventory management and 
control. Fully automated Accounts 
Receivable for faster, more descrip- 
tive customer statements. Does it 
work? Ask Montgomery Ward: addi- 



tional NCR equipment - including 
NCR 315 computers -is planned to 
extend the system to other loca- 
tions in its chain of more than 500 
retail stores. All to improve cus- 
tomer service, provide better man- 
agement information and stabilize 
operating expenses. Find out what 
NCR can do for your business. 




World s Only 
PflE-SMOKED PIPES! 



Dr. Grabow 



NEED NO 
BREAKING-IN 

Your favorite blend never had 
it so smooth, right from the 
very first puff because: the 
world's only pre-smoked pipe 
needs no break i n g- j n 1 What 
cunng does for tobacco, pre* 
smoking does for your Dr. 
Grabow. 



For FREE Information Booklet Write Dept WB, DR. GRABOW Pre-Smoked Pipe*, Greensboro, N.C. 



WORLD S FINEST IMPORTED BRIAR 

Starfire M 95 Commodore $7.95 

Viscount $S.9S Eldorado $10.00 




GRAPHIC VISUAL CONTROL 




You Get Things Done Belter And faster 

The BOA RDM ASTER saves time, 
cuts costs and prevents errors. You 
see what is happening. Shows facts 
at eye level. For Production, Sched- 
uling, Inventory, Sales. Traffic, Etc. 

Simple to operate. Write on cards, 
post on board. Fully flexible. Million 
in use. Price $49.50 with cards, 

24 Page BOOKLET No. T-10 
Mdled Without Obligation 



FREE 



v GRAPHIC SYSTEMS, Box 398. Yanceyville, N.C. 



Save Minutes 
Earn 
Dollars 



C ut wasted time - increase 
profits. Get accurate attend- 
ance figures, job time and 
time per part cost figures. 
automatically. 




install this new 
a d v a need design 
STROMBERGw 
dual purpose Time 
Recorder. THE 
EXEC, and you'll 
•pet lost time. 
Throw out the old. 
ring in the new. 
Then watch your 
earnings climb. 
THE EXEC adds a 
profit partner to 
your staff. 
Note: EXEC rec- 
ords verify data 
for wage and hour 
requirements. 



THE EXEC M33 

#1 GENERAL TIME f 

Prtqgrm fit the World of Twit 

Strombe.'g Products. Thomaston, Conn. 067S7 

Please send me a brochure and prices of 
the M33 Dual Time Recorder, along with 
samples of its attendance and work records. 



Name- 
Title — 



Address- 
City 



. State - 



-Zip. 



What is your letterhead 
saying about you? 

If your letterhead design, which tells much about, 
you, Ls unimaginative, dlftoririuUzed or pin Inly out of 
at«p wHh the time*, let me rretyle It Into a handsome, 
prrct.iglmu piece of Arte stationery us only a skilled 
professional can do. Send a sample and *26 today to 

Dana DeWynter, Box 388, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 




JUST WHAT THE 
DOCTOR ORDERED! 

A UcpcnJjhlc. ca^y *r> erect, 
<\paniJUMc nnJ pruven irinju- 
lar tmuiliitcd panel — The Polar 
Panel— i*teU throughout the 
cuunlry in the construction of 
\mnl\ and brite rcfrijjcr.iTctl 
*jirch«Hiftc« for » quarter cen- 
tury. Catalog antl /or tprcifL 
information on request. 1 cue 
phini. hunk fimuvin? itvjiibblc. 



. ..' 



POLAR PANEL COMPANY 

Montgomery, Minneioto 56069 



calculating machine 


THE CURTA IS A PORTABLE 
CALCULATOR FOR ALL 




ARITHMETICAL OPERATIONS 

A pwjtiM jrafrudtenl tJul pun iJfiV ufcuUtor 
(Hrtoimwic* jniJ "on ft* *pt»t" antsw*r* infwtitTf. 

Mod*> t one* \\n oo m«]«i ii sisa oo 

Contain Ut>i« cQnvcmoti fjctwj. tanmiM iar { 
feiHtoU, kwtk.« jntr tnUeklty, ht tm tocWtt J 
And Intel rtttlon note to CurU Cwpinj,, PjO, Bu 
J<l4»V«nVtt CiliLflnt K&-11 i 


W 

weighs 
only 8 ozs. 


CURTA COMPANY 



LESSONS OF 
LEADERSHIP 

continued [mm page 42 



ma king practically all of our food 
in our commissaries. 

Evidently, then, you consider quality 
as a key to success in business. 

That's right. 1 have seen very 
few successful companies that put 
out poor products. 1 have seen a 
lot of successful people who put out 
good stuff, in any field. I don't 
care what it is: To make something 
better than what the other fellow 
has is quite a trick, because he has 
been thinking about it, too. 

The importance of quality was 
brought home to me when I m>t 
the first money that I ever bor- 
rowed, In 1928, I think it was. 

It was at this bank in Quincy, 
Mass. It had a tower building 14 
stories tall— high in those days. 
They wanted a restaurant in it and 
came to see me. I told them I 
didn't know anything about run- 
ning a restaurant but that I would 
try. We talked for a long time. 
Finally 1 met with the old gentle- 
man who controlled the bank. 

I told him the story about my 
father's business the importance of 
quality and so forth. So he turned 
around to his son and said, "I 
think you ought to lend this young 
man $50,000 to build this res- 
taurant, because he has quality in 
his soul; he will make good.*' 

You have people around the country 
who run your restaurants under fran- 
chises. Is quality a problem? 

You see, I started off mostly on 
franchises because I did not have 
the capital to build these places. 
We still have many of I hi- or im ' il 
franchise people. It got so that 
after a while we would gel a b; d 
one, and it didn't operate properly. 
Today most of the restaurants are 
company -operated . 

In those days, we had our own 
formulas for the food in the 
tau rant. We used to call the book 
with all our recipes in it "the 
bible/' Every store had one of 
those. Hut there was always the 
fellow who felt he knew more than 
we did about cooking food. The 
result was that we got along, but 
then* was a variance in the food 
from one restaurant to another. 

Particularly as you expanded? 

That's right. Now we have dis- 
covered this method of preportion- 
ing our food and getting control 
through our commissaries, so that 
the chicken pie that you get in 
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Sales prove - 

the smart money" in trucking 
is now making the big move 
to Allison automatics 




It was bound to happen. 

The fully automatic trans- 
mission is catching on in 
trucks, just as it did in cars. 

And the big reason is — 
Money. 

You get more money out of 
your truck with an Allison 
Automatic Clutch-free oper- 
ation makes trucks easier to 
drive, better able to keep up in 
traffic. Increases stops per 
day. Reduces downtime. 

You put less money into your 
truck: you save on drive-train 



maintenance— on engine over- 
hauls - clutch repairs - axles 
and universafs-brake relining. 
Even tires. 

You also cut costs on driver 
recruiting and training - with 
positive "hands-on-wheel** 
operation. 

Now that Allison Automatics 
are going into high - isn't it 
high time you were going into 
Allison Automatics? For infor- 
mation, write Box NB2, Allison 
Division of General Motors, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46206. 



Allison Automatics 



Allium 




EW '66 CHEVROLET 



Fronts new. Back's new. 
Side's new. The ride's new. 
Everything's changed but its resale value. 




You wouldn't expect us to improve 
Chevrolet this much again this year, 
but wc did. That's one reason it's the 
best selling (and best reselling) fleet 
car year after year after year. After 
yean 

Outside, Chevrolet for 1966 is longer 
looking. Lower looking. Crisply sculp- 
tured front and back. Inside you see 
handsome new fabrics and appoint- 
ments. Besides scat belts front and 
rear, all this comes in every mode! now : 
padded instrument panel and sun 



shades, outside rear-view mirror, 
shutter-resistant glass inside mirror, 
backup lamps, windshield washer and 
two-speed electric wipers. 

As for the ride, this 1966 Chevrolet's 
even let-smoother now that we've 
softened the suspension and improved 
the body mounts. There's also a new 
155-hp Six this year and (depending on 
which model you choose) a standard 
Turbo-Fire V8 that delivers 195 hp on 
regular fuel. 

Sure, you can spend more for a 



Beet car. But you won't find one that 
looks any handsomer. Goes any better. 
Or offers any more than the '66 
Chevrolet. 

And. traditionally, you can't get 
any higher resale value. , , . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit, 
Michigan. 




K£XT TIME YOU RtNT A CAH TRY TM£ 66 CHEVROLET 



man instruments Inc. 



solves production line communications 
problems with Stenocord 




41 ..increased production efficiency*.. faster customer service" 



Bill Milton, Production Manager. HeMpot Division 



"In a diversified business such as ours, 
reports of production line problems and 
solutions can be unduly delayed enroute 
to associated departments such as qual- 
ity control, engineering and supply. 

"We solved this communications prob 
fern with a Stenocord dictation system. 

"It was simple. We finked up seven 
Stenocord dictation stations on the pro- 
duction line to a central recorder and 
transcriber. Production supervisors pick 




up a handset and dictate problems or 
suggestions as they occur These are 
transcribed and distributed daily to 
other departments. 

"Results have been truly amazing. 
We've been able to speed up production 
. . , isolate errors , . . uncover problems 
earlier , . . improve preventative mainte- 
nance. There's been a big increase in 
production efficiency'' 

Stenocord is the leader in true-fidelity 
magnetic belt dictation. We have solved 
dictating problems for thousands of 
companies — large and small — with 
answers ranging from portable machines 
to built-in remote systems. 

Before you invest in any dictation 
equipment, call your local Stenocord 
man for a demonstration. Or, write for 
our free 24- page booklet with a com pari 
son of the 8 most popular makes of dic- 
tating machines. 



STENOCORD DICTATION SYSTEMS, 

3755 Beverly Blvd. 

Los Angeles, California 90004 

NB-U5 



I 



tanewwaml DICTATING MACHINES 



Gentlemen: Please send my copy of 
Machines' without cost or obligation. 

Name 

Title 

Company 

Address - 

City 



The New Era In Dictating 



State 



Zip Code 



stenocord 
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LEADERSHIP 
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Over 340 Sat** and Service 
facilities throughout the 
United Stat*?* .»nd C.iricid.i 



Chicago tastes the same as the 
chicken pie in New York, 

Almost all of the franchised 
dealers today are using our food. 
We can't force them to use it, hut 
we encourage them to do so. Fran- 
chise dealers are like managers. 
Once in a while we will get a bad 
one. If we get a manager who is 
not doing well, we can get rid of 
him. But if you have a fellow who 
has put 8100,000 in the place, you 
don't feel like kicking him out just 
because he doesn't agree with every- 
thing that you say. 

The result has been that my son 
[now president of the Howard 
Johnson Co. | has bought a lot of 
the franchise stores and taken them 
over for the company. ] think when 
he came in probably 60 per cent 
were franchises, and 40 per tent 
company. Now it is just the op- 
posite: 60 per cent company and 
40 per cent franchises 

How did you decide to go into the 
motel business? 

That was a shaky one, in my 
mind. This was not my idea, it was 
my son's and it has proven very 
successful. We ran into a motel 
down in Savannah, Ga.. I think it 
was. When we announced that we 
were going to go into the business, 
this fellow came to see us and 
wanted the first franchise. W r ell, 
we were so nervous as to whether 
it was going to he good or bad that 
we would only give him a two-year 
contract. We could get out if he 
did not run a good place. 

When you were still head of the or* 
ganization, how did you work to keep 

quality high? 

I think I watched that end of it 
myself more than anybody else. 
You sec, I started making all the 
ice cream myself for the first two 
or three years. 

You mixed it? 

I mixed the whole works. It was 
iee-and-salt freezers. I had ten of 
them in a row going at the same 
time. 

When they started getting in- 
to the new method of freezing ice 
cream -not ice and salt, but the 
compressor tyj>e of refrigeration I 
was scared to death it might change 
the quality of ice cream. For a 
long time I kept away from using it. 

I understand that you used to be quite 
a gadfly to some of your people 
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NU-VttU\VS HURT 
D\SABLLLLL/.£> 

lOIOIO/Q/ 




Used to be, all hell broke loose 
when the computer couldn't 
compute. Vice presidents went 
off the deep end. Costs rocketed. 
Hands shook. Voices got shrill. 

Quietly to the rescue: The 

St. Paul Insurance Companies, 
with a policy covering disable- 
ment of computers, ("Externally 
caused, fortuitous disablement") 
The reception astonished even 
us. Problem-solving policies like 
this one, never written before, 
have helped make The St. Paul 
quietly notable. 



Got no computer? Be calm. 

You can still have the advantage 
of our experience (a century or 
so), our solvency, our creativity 
in fitting a policy to a problem. 
We write all kinds of insurance: 
personal, casualty, even life. It's 
good insurance, and you get 
good value for your money. 
Note to V. P.'s in Charge of Com- 
puters: The name of this policy is 
"Electronic Data Processing." If 
some inner voice tells you to get 
on the stick and find out about 
it before your boss does, call or 
write. (Look in the Yellow Pages.) 



We've been calied The World's 
Quietest Insurance Company, 
probably because we didn't 
advertise for about 700 years. 
Our agenrs and brokers wtt/ tatk, 
though. Try themt 

THE ST. PAUL 

INSURANCE 




Serving you Around the woz/rf around fhr- onc* 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
St, Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Life Irmi ranee Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 5610? 



American Buildings Company, P. O. Drawer A, Eufaula. Ala- 
bama — Please send, to my personal attention, the full-color 
brochure on American Buildings. 

COM PAN? . . . 



ADDRESS 



CITY 



STATE 



ZIP 
CODL 



ORDERED BY 



TITLE 



i 
i 

I 

I 
l 
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Go Ahead! Be a coupon clipper. 
That's how many successful firms 
learned about American Buildings. 
Now they are reaping the profits. 



I 



m mediately you will receive the 
fact-filled story of American Build- 
ings. You'll see first-hand and in full 
color how your need for a building 
can be fulfilled even beyond your 
fondest dream. And more impres- 
sive is the fact that your cost will be 
much less than you had imagined. 




American Buildings are pre- 
engineered metal buildings. Thai 
means your building can be as sim- 
ple or as sophisticated as you please. 
Because the basic components are 
already engineered. It's just a 
matter of adapting them to your 
building design ... and American 
specialists are experts at that. The 
results range from retail "minute 
markets** to industrial **giants of 
space/ 4 Your building can express 



any architectural treatment you 
wish; limited only by \our imagina- 
tion. Either all metal using Amer- 
Lure Color panels or combined 
with your choice of other building 
materials. 

The real beauty in American 
Buildings is the total space they de- 
liver. Actually that's what you buy 
in a building and American delivers 
it in abundance; up to 150 feet wide 
without a single interior post. Snug, 
weather-tight construction, superb 
insulation and maximum natural 
light through Amer-Lite skylights 
assure easier heating and cooling. 

Before you invest a dime in 
building expansion spend a nickel 
ami mail the coupon. See. for your- 
self why American is your wisest 
(hilar and cents hitihling invest- 
ment. 





COMPANY 



P. O. DRAWER A — EUFAULA, ALABAMA 

DtV of FULTON JNDUSTRJES, INC 



LESSONS OF 
LEADERSHIP 

continued 

around your various restaurants by 
dropping in unannounced. 

Yes. That was my life I had 
nothing else that I was interested 
in. I loved that business, because 
I always felt that you could not be 
lonely in it. We were open from 
seven or eight in the morning to 
twelve o'clock at night, and 1 could 
always find something to do. I was 
always checking. 

From a distance I would sit in 
my car and watch the operation 
and then go over and watch it again 
a little bit. I think it certainly 
wasn't because I was a genius, i 
was a hard worker and I happene 
to have a good idea. 

On this business of trying to needle 
people into doing a better job, is this 
a method that gets results? 

Yes, but sometimes if boomer- 
angs. In this restaurant that 
opened in Quincy, there was 
young fellow who worked at the 
soda fountain. He was a little fel- 
low, a school boy. Every time that 
I came in. he would be talking to 
somebody and not paying any at- 
tention to the customers. 

So this one afternoon I gave him 
the devil right there in front of the 
people that he was talking to. 

He said. *'You don't like me, do 
you? Well, I don't like you either. 
Fm all through/' 

I was so startled that I didn't 
know what to say. There was no- 
body else to do his job that night, 
so I had to get on the soda foun- 
tain and go to work. After you do 
that a few times, you are a little 
more careful about what you say 
and when. 

Were you a 24-hour-a-day business- 
man, the nose-to the-grindstone- 
every-moment sort? 

I was in those days, I had no 
other interest but building that 
business, pi us a little fun at night, 

I think that was my only form 
of recreation, I never played golf. 
I never played tennis. I never did 
anything athletic after I left school. 

When I was younger, I enjoyed 
boating and fishing occasionally. 
Then, as I got older. I kind of 
lost interest in that, and became 
more involved in the business. I 
ate, slept and thought nothing else. 
If I went to a party or anywhere. 
1 would always end up talking 
business. Actually my business 
was my fun. 

As far as future markets go, do you 
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Nine years ago 
fluoresceins took a turn for the better when 
fi-E scientists developed the Power Groove lamp 




Now they've added some powerful new features 




There've been some changes made, indeed! The new, 
improved G-E Power Groove fluorescent has an initial light 
output that's 20% greater than when it was first introduced. 
And its 15.500 lumen output is as much as 20% better 
than ordinary tubes for the same "1500 ma" rating. 

That's not all. Now G-E scientists have increased Power 
Groove's light-output performance over the entire useful life 
of the lamp. For instance, it now delivers 80% of its initial 
light output after 3000 hours of operation. To Power Groove 
users, the additional light produced over the lamp's lifetime 
is a bonus worth about $1.30 per lamp. In addition, this 
means you would gain at least a 5% savings in total cost of 
light as compared with any other "1500 ma" lamp. 

Specify the fluorescent that delivers high light output 
and the best total value , . . the new Power Groove. Only your 
G-E Large Lamp Agent has it. Call him. Or write: 
General Electric Company, Large Lamp Department 
C-543, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 44112, 



GENERAL m ELECTRIC 



LESSONS OF 
LEADERSHIP 

continued 

took for upgrading of the quality peo- 
ple want? 

Yes, That s the thing about this 
business. It is constantly changing. 
If you don't keep up with it, you 
can look pretty shabby in a tew 
years. 

When I first started* it cost us 
about $45,000 to build and equip a 
place. Today* the building and 
equipment will run $250,000. 

Evidently you have not been afraid 
of taking a risk. 

No. T figured that I had nothing 
to lose and everything to gain. 

You see, it's different with my 
son. This business is big. Every- 
thing might close if he doesn't do 
it right. I had nothing to lose. I 
started with nothing. 

But your thinking changes? 

Yes. When I got older, I got so 
that I did not dare take the chances 
that I did when I was younger be- 
cause I figured, "Gee, I have this, 
and I am not going to lose it, if 
I can help it." 

What was your roughest period? 

I think my roughest period was 
when they shut off the gasoline, 
the war years. For five years, 90 
per cent of my places were closed. 
They just laid there. Buildings 
were rotting. There was no heat 
in them, because with gasoline ra- 
tioning, people would not go 50 feet 
out of the center of a town. They 
couldn't. So I had to close up 
everything and switch everything 
into feeding colleges, where the 
training courses for officers were 
given, shipyards where we would 
build little places and cafeterias, 
all army and navy stuff. The thing 
that I think saved me in those days 
was the fact that I had big quotas 
of sugar and cream. 

Based on history? 

Based on the history of what we 
had been doing. I was making ice 
cream for the Ixniis Sherry firm in 
New York and people in Boston in 
those days because I had the cream 
and they didn't. I had the sugar 
and they didn't. 

Those deals were like finding 
gold in the street. That actually 
held this company together. They 
kept the money moving around so 
that we could keep paying old bills 
with new money. 

We hung on. By the time the 
war ended, we were doing more 



business than we were before the 
war started. Then the thing stopped 
overnight, and we had to start all 
over again in the original business. 
The buildings were in terrible 
shape. We had pulled out all the 
equipment to put in the shipyards 
and elsewhere. We had to start 
building all over again. 

I understand you were a pretty good 
salesman. 

That is what I originally was. 
I think basically all business has 
some selling in it, don't you? You 
wouldn't move many goods if there 
weren't any salesmen. Yet when 
you get to be the head of a com- 
pany you have to balance that, be- 
cause the salesman is the easiest 
guy for somebody else to sell. One 
salesman can sell another salesman 
easier than he can sell a hard- 
boiled retailer. 

I had to get so that I would lis- 
ten to these "great things" that we 
were going to do. It became a case 
of almost being a mediator between 
myself and my people. 

Obviously in the early days you made 
all the decisions yourself. Were you 
making the decisions yourself just 
before you retired? 

No. I was operated on about 12 
or 14 years ago. I never really had 
the steam that I had back then. 
I think the war years took a lot of 
it out of me because we were work- 
ing 24 hours a day trying to keep 
this thing together. 

I got so that after a while I was 
on the telephone all the time to 
these boys that I had placed around, 
I would go to the office for a couple 
of hours, but I did most of my 
telephoning right from the house; 
because I soon found out that you 
could not be flying all over the 
place and run a business, either. 
You have to have strong |>eople in 
every area that you are in. 

Then I made up my mind that 
I was going to quit— not altogether 
but gradually. My son had just 
come into the business, I formed a 
little committee of four of these 
old-timers who were going to work 
with him. Then the fellow I had 
trained as the top man of the group 
dropped dead. So I found myself 
hack in there pitching again. 

Well, I immediately brought my 
son in five or six years ago as presi- 
dent of the New York company. 
He was 28. I told him, "I am 
going to start you at the top and 
you have to find your way down to 
the bottom," which he has done. 

I -tailed working with my son. 
But I soon found out that he could 



work better with other people than 
he could with me. 

What did you look for in picking key 
men? 

I don't know what I was looking 
for, actually. Most of these fel- 
lows, the key men, had worked with 
me originally. 

They were hard workers. They 
were loyal. They learned the sys- 
tem thoroughly. They improved 
things. I suppose I built an or- 
ganization without realizing the 
principles of an organization. T 
knew I had to have it* 

I think one of the things that 
helped me a lot was the fact that 
I knew I wasn't a college man. I 
knew I wasn't a high school man. 
So I had to try twice as hard as 
the other guy did. The result was 
that I probably had a little in- 
feriority complex. But after a while 
I outgrew that and felt that I could 
do anything. 

You mentioned earlier that you figured 
that there were plenty of opportuni- 
ties. Do you think a person having 
just a grade school education today 
could do what you have done? 

I think it is more difficult; be* 
cause everything is more scientific. 
But people still do it, There is a 
little guy who put tile in my bath- 
room. He and his father can't 
speak English. They came from 
Italy. As of a few years ago at 
least they had practically all the 
fine marble business in New York 
City. So it's still there. 

I will say this: A fellow who had 
the same things that I had: ambi- 
tion, determination, with an edu- 
cation, could have done the job a 
lot easier than I did il 1 le would 
not have had to keep trying things 
to find out where he was going. He 
could figure it out pretty well ahead 
of t ime. 

Education gives a man a great 
opening wedge; there is no question 
about that. But there is always 
the fellow who had to go to work, 
who never had the college educa- 
tion, who seems to shinny up be- 
tween these fellows just the same. 

Good basic education is a very 
important thing. If I had had it, 
I might not be where I am. I 
might be twice as far ahead. END 

REPRINTS of "Lessons of Leader- 
ship: Port VI: Building from 
Scratch" may be obtained for 30 
cents a copy. $14 per 100 , or $120 
per 1,000 postpaid from Nations 
Business, WIS H St. NW n Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20006. Please enclose 
remittance with order. 
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'66 Pljrnouth Fleet 
Favorite 




may 



add a single penny to your 
present fleet-operating budget, 



But here's how to make 
it buy or lease more cars. 



Fleet budgets are usually pretty inflexible things. 

The trick is to know how to stretch the in. 

With the 119-inch-wheelbase Plymouth Fury- 

or the 1 16-inelvwheelbase Plymouth Belvedere- 

ifs no trick at all. Plymouth* are growing 

favorites with fleet operators because they're low-priced 

to fit fleet budgets. They're engineered to meet 

demanding fleet conditions. They're economical 

to operate and maintain. They're built to be 

worth more at resale time. No need to take our word 

for it Call your nearest Plymouth Dealer 

or leasing company for full particulars. 

PLYMOUTH DIVISION CHRYSLER 



( HECK THIS LIST OF 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT FEATURES 

• Alternator Electrical System 

• Back-Up Lights 

• Buff able Acrylic Enamel Finish 

• Outside Left Rear-View Mirror 

• Padded Instrument Panel 

• Safety Poor Latches 

• Torsion-Bar Suspension 

• Unitized Body Construction 

• Variable-Speed Wipers 

• Windshield Washer 



^jjflf MOTORS CORPORATION 



Let yourself go...VlymOUlfl 



PATTERN FOR SUCCESS 

Marketing strategy 
brings higher sales 



The third article in a series re-creating 
Harvard's Advanced Management Program 



The parlor car of the New Haven five o'clock 
train was crowded with holiday travelers as Gordon 
Churchill settled into one of the remaining chairs, 
loosened his necktie and opened his brief case. It 
was December 29, 1960. Churchill, president of the 
Bergman Wire and Cable Company of Cohasset, 
M^ss., had a nine o'clock appointment in New York 
on the 30th with the c hairm an of the board of the 
company. The meeting was being held to discuss 
proposals for reorganizing the Bergman sales or- 
ganization, . . , 

So begins one of the marketing cases in Harvard 
University's Advanced Management Program. You, 
like the other l-">9 participants in the program, for 
the moment become Gordon Churchill- 

As the new president of a firm, you must decide 
whether you have an organization problem, a people 
problem or an executive leadership problem. You 
must decide whether you have to redo your entire 
sales setup. 

As you, the advanced management student, read 
on into the complexities of the case, an uneasy feeling 
comes over you— a feeling you get often during your 
13 weeks in the program. It's as if you were trying 
to put together a giant jig-saw puzzle with pieces 
that keep changing their shapes and colors and with 
nothing but your own ingenuity and skill to deter- 
mine what the final picture is to be. 

You are learning to think like a top executive. 

Prof. E. Raymond Corey, the program's stimulat- 
ing faculty chairman, believes one of the biggest jobs 
in converting a middle manager into a general man- 
ager is to wrench him out of narrow, specialist 
viewpoints— to get him to see his enterprise as a 
wr jrking whole. 



Such is the perspective Prof. Corey asks you and 
other "AMPs" to adopt when attacking marketing 
problems. 

Marketing misconceptions 

The common view that marketing is limited to the 
actual sales transaction, or even to selling in general, 
is a misconception, insists Prof, Corey, who also is 
vice president of the American Marketing Associa- 
tion and consultant to several firms. 

Neither is marketing a collection of functions like 
product planning, marketing research, promotion, 
warehousing, pric ing and distribution, 

"Both ideas miss the real excitement of marketing/* 
Prof. Corey says. Prof. Corey obviously has found 
real excitement in marketing. Teaching in his shirt 
sleeves, he quickly fills three blackboards with ideas 
r,nd responses he draws from the A MPs. He talks 
about marketing with an intensity— as if he were 
letting you in on something tremendous. But he 
(let ks his rornmenls with subtle humor. 

Our of his favorite techniques is to lead you into 
making grandiloquent utterances on subjects to which 
you may not have given enough thought. Then he 
will sum up your remarks with a straight-faced state- 
ment like, "So your view is that we should always be 
ethical in our marketing practices— providing it's 
profitable." 

The main concern in developing a marketing 
strategy, Prof. Corey contends, is to see that all the 
elements in that strategy tit together and support 
each other and that the- total strategy focuses on the 
customer. 

In all marketing situations, you are reminded, the 
following questions must l>e answered: What specifi- 
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Learning goes on outside of class, too-as in this small 
room used after breakfast for discussing the day's cases. 



rally is the product? What is the market? What is 
the competition? 

Seems obvious. But the product is what the prod 
uct does, as Prof. Corey points out. The product 
must be thought of not just as the physical object 
but as a total package of customer values: the brand 
name, tin- services, the relations with suppliers, the 
product anage. I he psychological satisfaction the cus 
tomer gets from owning and using the product. 

Now you're a cortsuttant 

To emphasize this you study cases prepared by 
Harvard researchers. Usually, as in the Bergman 
Wire and (-able case, which you will hear more 
about later, the firms and persons an disguised. The 
business situations, however, are real. Often the ac- 
tual company's name is used. In the classroom and 
out, the company's problems are your problems. 
You live and breathe them. 

You consider yourself a consultant, for example, 
to the Butcher Polish Co., a small New England 
manufacturer of waxes. The company is thinking of 
trying to sell its floor wax in supermarkets in com 



petition with lower-priced, more widely distributed 
waxes. Up to now Butcher has sold its wax at a pre- 
mium price mainly in hardware stores By giving 
dealers high margins. Butt her bus encouraged ag- 
gressive selling, Such is the "push" technique of sell- 
ing; the clerk promotes the product lo the customer. 

A big wax-maker, like Johnson, as a result of 
tremendous advertising campaigns, expects the busy 
shopper to recognize its brand immediately and 
snatch it off the supermarket shelf. Here the cus 
tomer "pulls" the merchandise from the store owner. 

Both companies are selling wax/* Prof. Corey re- 
minds the AMPs who are seated in tiers around htm. 

Which company is selling it the right way, and 
which the wrong way? M 

The AMPs quickly respond that both techniques 
are right. Although the product is basically the 
same, they observe, the brands are being sold to 
two different market "segments" characterized by 
different shopping habits, altitudes toward the home 
and in amounts of time available for shopping and 
taking care of a house. 

The large manufacturer probably is selling to the 
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AMPs study results of an elaborate business game in 
which they're able to sharpen their marketing skills. 



PATTERN FOR SUCCESS continued 



busy housewife with lots of children to bring up— the 
woman who is short on time. Butcher's wax, on the 
other hand, probably sells mostly to ladies whose 
children are grown and who have more time to spend 
shopping. Perhaps their own mothers used Butcher's 
wax. 

Butcher's pitch is that it offers not just a floor wax, 
but the Lincoln Continental of waxes. 

Most AMPs thus recommend against Butcher *s 
going all out to compete directly with the more 
popular floor waxes in supermarkets. They argue 
that Butcher should continue to sell through hard- 
ware stores where retail clerks can help maintain the 
"premium" image. 

The Butcher case demonstrates, of course, that a 
single product can have different kinds of purchasers. 
The same product can have different meanings for 
different people. There are thus different market 
segments, and the seller needs to identify and analyze 
the particular segments on which his marketing 
strategy is to be targeted. 

Having stressed the importance of knowing your 
product, your market and your competition before 
drafting your marketing strategy, Prof. Corey looks 



with you in depth at some of the essentials in 
marketing strategies. These involve some head- 
sera I ch i ng (jues t ions. 

How, for example, do you analyze costs for pric- 
ing purposes? It's not easy. Among other things, 
you have to make choices between full costs and 
variable costs and between current costs and tutor* 

costs. 

The full cost for a contract job would include the 
direct cost of labor and materials for that job, plus 
;i share of the overhead, such as depreciation and 
expenses for janitorial services and maybe company 
nurses. Of course, if you don't get the contract, you 
will still have the overhead expenses. The? variable 
or out-of-pocket costs are those you incur only when 
you take on a contract 

You consider the case of a firm that tries to esli 
mate future costs by using a learning curve. To 
illustrate what a learning curve is, suppose you fig- 
gure that it will cost you $1,000 each to make 100 
units of a new product. Bui you thin!: you w)l rnvc 
learned enough to be able to make the next '200 for 
$800 each. The next 400 units you exped will cost 
only S640 each. Each time you <1 if lr production 
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We drown T em... 

shake 'em... 

freeze 'em- 
tear 'em apart... 




to make sure the ones you get are right 



Durability is one quality you must have in a 
big truck. Reliability is another. And to give 
Ford trucks the fullest measure of both these 
qualities, all of Ford's vast research and test 
facilities are utilized. Regularly, typical trucks 
are put through a gauntlet of tests, far more 
severe than actual on-the-job conditions. A 
huge wind tunnel pits tractors under full load 
against 60-mph winds, monsoon rains, and 
100-degree temperatures. Then 20-degree-be- 
low-zero weather in the "arctic" room checks 



out their low-temperature starting ability. 

Quality Control specialists pick cabs at ran- 
dom and tear 'em apart to make sure that every 
weld — up to 1,700 per cab— is secure. Com- 
puters are used to program up to 500,000 
miles of operation into a testing device that 
shakes out possible frame weaknesses. These 
and many more research, development, test- 
ing, and quality-control operations mean bet- 
ter Ford trucks today . . . and continued leader- 
ship in the future. 



FOROK'TRUCKS 



Albert's Business 




George's House 




Myron's Neighbor 




Sam's Truck 




Your Zillions 

.USF&G, 




Cathy's Dresses 



Ethel's Furniture 




Otto's Plane 



SB 

Quentin's Radio 




Uncle's Vacation 



Willie's Xylophone 



your 



USF&G 



agent can insure them all 



You can get A to Z coverage from one source < . , the kind of protection 
program that helps minimize overlaps or gaps . . . saving you money 
and giving efficient coverage. Call your USF&G agent with confidence; 
his experience and personal attention are always at your service. He's 
in the Yellow Pages . , . consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 



THE W V I «M COMPANIES. BALTIMORE 3, MO* Un.tta States Fidelity 4 Guaranty Co., Fidelity 4 Guaranty Ufa 
Insurance Co.. Fidelity A Guaranty insurance Underwriters. Inc.. Baltimore 3 r Md. * Fidelity Insurance Co, of Canada, Toronto 
CASUALTY . FJRE • MARINE • MULTI-LINE - LIFE INSURANCE FIDELITY • SURETV BONOS pua fjiriltntJii iaaq 




continued 



the expected unit costs are 80 per 
cent of what they had been previ- 
ously—down to a certain point, of 
course. You thus are said to have 
an 8H per cent, learning curve. 

By using a learning curve, you 
get some handles by which you can 
estimate costs to help you to know 
what to bid, say, on a defense con- 
tract. 

Once you have determined the 
pricing range you have to work in, 
you can pinpoint the price. This 
involves getting answers to several 
more questions. 

What, for example, is the demand 
for the product your company 
makes? Also, how elastic is demand 
for thai product generally? That is, 
if prices are lowered significantly, 
will it increase sales for your com- 
pany and the entire industry? This 
is especially relevant if you are 
a price leader 

You ponder over cases of indus- 
tries having little volume change 
with price changes You study 
others, including the plastics and 
aluminum industries, in which 
there are significant changes in 
sales volumes as prices decline. 

Naturally, your price decisions 
bear directly on another element 
in your marketing strategy, the 
selection of channels for distribut- 
ing your product. 

Direct selling and selling through 
independent distributors are often 
regarded as alternative routes. 
However, you study cases in which 
the routes arc combined. In the 
Allegheny-Ludlum Co, case, for ex- 
ample, stainless steel sheet is sold 
through A-L field salesmen in the 
same territories as it is being sold 
through distributors. You are asked 
to resolve the apparent conflict. 

Which sales route you choose— 
direct to users or through distribu- 
tors often depends on how broad 
your product line base is, how con- 
centrated the customers are geo- 
graphically and how high the sales 
per account are. 

Your method of distribution also, 
of course, depends significantly on 
how customers buy. Your custom 
ers may want one-stop shopping 
for a long list of small items, many 
of which you don't make, or they 
may wish direct relationships with 
the manufacturer. 

There are still other considera- 
tions. Your own direct salesman 
can concentrate on your line, pro- 
vide good technical services and 
give you better feedback of sales 



Can something 
that the employees 
prefer actually save 
management money? 



"Yes," crows the 
Holly Farms Poultry 
Industries of Wilkesboro, 
North Carolina* 
"Fairfax toweling does just that." 



Holly Farms says their Fairfax toweling not only reduces fire hazards, 
creates less plumbing problems, establishes lower maintenance (i.e., jani- 
tors, attendants, etc.) encourages better housekeeping, but caters to em- 
ployee preference as well Cotton toweling also saves them money since 
they switched from paper. Fairfax toweling is supplied to Holly Farms by 
Piedmont Linen Scrvicc,division of National Linen Service Whether you're 
in the chick biz, big biz or small biz,here's 
how linen supply works for you. 



You buy nothing! Your 
linen supply dealer fur- 
nishes everything at low 
service cost — cabinets, 
pickup and del* very, auto- 
matic supply of freshly 
laundered towels and uni' 
forms. Just look up 
LINEN SUPPLY or 
TOWni. SUPPLY in 
your classilied telephone 
book. Always specify . . . 




MART EX and FAIRFAX 

twin names in quality towels. 

Wellington Sears Company, 1 1 1 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 10018 
A marketing subsidiary of West Point Pertpercif, Inc. 
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continued 

data. The distributor who handles 
many lines may not take initiative 
on any one of them. But he still 
may be able to sell more in his own 
area than your own man. 

To a large extent, how effective 
your system is if you use distrib- 
utors depends on what power you 
have to get the best distributors 
and to control or to influence them 
with regard to your product line. 

The degree of power depends in 
turn on how good and therefore 
desirable your line is, what margins 
you allow, how much of the indi- 
vidual distributor's income your 
line accounts for, how strong your 
advertising and brand name pull 
through, what concessions you give 
such as exclusive distribution or 
financing and what "missionary" 
sales support you provide. 

If you have a mixed system which 
includes independent distributors 
and your own direct salesmen, it is 
important to hold a steady course, 
to have a clear-cut policy regarding 
territorial rights. A distributor 
doesn't want to risk losing his busi- 
ness to a company salesman. 

In all marketing situations you 



can go a long way with your own 
analytical reasoning based on ob- 
servation and knowledge, but the 
time comes when more formal 
study— marketing research -will be 
needed. You can rely on either 
your own marketing research de- 
partment or outside help. 

Marketing research covers a broad 
range of activities, such as continu- 
ing sales analysis, sales forecasting, 
estimation of the size and char- 
acter of potential markets for a 
new product, identification of buy- 
ing motivations and patterns of 
behavior, and determination of the 
effectiveness of advertising. 

Continuing Sides analysis is one 
of the most useful things you can 
do. Men in marketing know this, 
as well as other basics considered 
in this phase of the AMP program. 
But for executives who have be- 
come steeioed in other duties, new 
horizons are opened. 

Fac ts about sales territories, price 
changes, new products, new plants 
are all readily available through 
sales analysis, but you will need a 
system for filing and using them. 
You must decide what things you 
want to watch and then see that 
the information gets used. 

Sales forecasting may be diffi- 
cult, but it is necessary for produc- 
tion, planning, budgeting and set- 
ting sales quotas. You need both 
"top-down" and "bottom-up" fore- 
casting, you are told. In the former, 
someone at headquarters makes 
the estimates, based perhaps on 
analysis of key accounts and trends 
in the industry and in the over-all 
economy. In the bottom-up ap- 
proach, of course, your sales dis- 
tricts tell you how much they think 
they're going to sell. 

4 safes barometer 

Sales forecasting, as all good 
salesmen know, also employs cor- 
relations. You can correlate, for 
example, increases in the sale of 
school books with increases in the 
sale of children's clothes. 

On marketing research, the best 
and most useful source. Prof. Corey 
says, is your own information sys- 
tem—the critical analysis of readily 
available data. 

The popular and controversial 
motivation research is among tech- 
niques you discuss. It seeks to 
probe deeply into consumers' un- 
derlying emotions and drives and 
lo relate these lo buying behavior. 

A big problem is keeping market- 
ing research closely linked to de- 
cision-making. Obviously, market 
ing research people must learn to 
sense management needs and to 



communicate with management. On 
the other hand, management must 
form the habit of making decisions 
based on analysis. 

Top management men should 
first define the problem carefully 
and go as far as they can in form- 
ing some ideas about the answer. 
They should then decide whether 
marketing research is needed and 
how much they can afford to spend 
on it. Finally they should check 
the relation between results and 
recommendations. 

One of the trickiest aspects of 
marketing, you are cautioned, is 
managing customer relations. It 
can involve ethical questions and 
conflicts of interests. 

In considering the development 
of customer loyalty, you take up 
cases involving product service, 
technical service, competition with 
your own customers and reci- 
procity. 

There are c» >-:i < moderations: 
for example, how much can you 
spend for product services? Also 
what is the extent of the customer's 
commitment to buy from a supplier 
who gives him technical help? 

Such situations are decided basi- 
cally by the relative power position 
of the supplier and the customer. 
For long-run marketing effective- 
ness, however, Prof, Corey and most 
AMI's agree, you need to be gov- 
erned by a sense of ethics. 

You are asked in one case to 
consider yourself a consultant to 
the Marietta Pulp & Paper Co. 
The firm has always bought chemi- 
cals from the Coburn Chemical Co., 
and Coburn has been a good cus- 
tomer for Marietta's multiwall bags. 
But lately Coburn, under pressure 
to buy more bags from another of 
its good chemical customers, has 
been buying less from Marietta. 

You are asked to decide whether 
it is wise for Marietta to retaliate, 
perhaps by buying more chemicals 
from another firm and less from 
Coburn. Marietta has never had a 
definite trade relations policy. But 
over the years, reciprocity simply 
sprouted and has grown. 

Debate among the AMPs on 
reciprocity is hot. Some believe 
Marietta should retaliate. Some be- 
lieve it should not resort to reci- 
procity at all but buy only where 
it can get the best price, regard- 
less of whether the company is a 
customer. Some go for a blend of 
the two ideas based mostly on 
past practices. Others want reci- 
procity usf'd only as long as it is 
not detrimental to the company's 
long-term profits. 

"Without a set policy on reci- 
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We can 
find your 
subscription 
much faster 
...IF 

. . . you include a copy 
of your address fa be! 
when writing us. Just 
clip it from the front 
cover of Nation's 
Business and attach 
it here 

Then cut out this form 
and send it with your 
correspondence. If 
changing your address, 
include new address 
betow: 



Name 



Co Name 



Address 



City 



State 



Zip 



Mail to: Nation's Business 
1615 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C.20Q06 
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What does a pail of forms cost you? 



Nobody really buys forms by 
the pail. But it's just as unreason- 
able to buy them on price alone. 
What does penny-pinching ac- 
complish if your forms don't 
work out well in use? If poor 
forms design fails to do the 
whole system job; if manufac- 
turing faults cause the forms 
to stop machines, slow work, 
waste man-hours, undermine 
production? 

Some 'savings' don't save. 



It is one thing to save on paper, 
but more profitable to save with 
p a per. Pa pe r wo r k t properly 
used, will revolutionize the effi- 
ciency of your organization, eco- 
nomically. The form is the small- 
est cost in a transaction; but if it 
isn't dependable, other costs rise. 




Here is Moore value: a form 
designed to meet your system re- 
quirements by men who know 
forms and systems; precision- 
made by skilled craftsmen; make- 
good guarantee; service before 
and after you buy; and prompt 
delivery from 32 nearby plants. 

For savings in work, get value 
in forms. 

Get total value with Moore. 

Fonms, IMC. 



Th» npfj fcuiunrrtt for* ter tvry for* of buvn*w' * Ntegoro folk, Htm Yorl » Fo'i 
IlltftOii * Demon, Tim * Emmfyvllk. Colli • Over 500 Dulcet and fadortoi (n Narrti Amerka 
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procity you really get fouled up," 
comments one AMP, who is com- 
mercial manager of an English con- 
tainer company. 

"You can't set a policy, because 
reciprocity means more to one firm 
than to another/' an executive from 
an American engineering company 
retorts. "Some firms place high 
values on it. Different customers 
have different policies." 

4 'If your policy is too firm and 
public, you may leave yourself open 
to legal problems/* a lawyer from 
a large oil company warns. 

"Put a dollar value on reciproc- 
ity," the assistant controller for a 
food firm suggests. "Get an eco- 
nomic handle on the problem/' 

"I don't think the practice of 
reciprocity can be judged generally 
as ethical or unethical/' Prof, Corey 
interjects in one of the rare occa- 
sions in which he offers his opinion 
on a case. "It must be considered 
case by case. It depends on how 
you use it and the effects of it on 
customers and competitors." 

He says it would seem fair for a 
salesman to tell a potential cus- 
tomer in a polite way something 
like, "We buy a lot here, and at 
least give us some consideration 
when vou are deciding on a sup 
plier/' 

"There are degrees of persua- 
sion/* Prof. Corey continues. "It 
depends on how much force is used. 
Remember, too, you can rely too 
much on trade relations at the ex- 
pense of product improvement and 
good service/' 

To be successful in managing 
customer relationships, it is impor 
tant to understand your customer 
thoroughly. Ask these questions: 
Why does he do business with us? 
What are his relations with other 
suppliers? If we use pressure, how 
wilt he respond and what will his 
other suppliers do? What is his 
image of us? What does he expect? 

Where you have economic power, 
it is wise to use great restraint. 
The power situation is always 
changing. This is shown in the 
Marietta Pulp case. Although Co- 
burn Chemical has the upper hand 
for the moment, Marietta is think 
ing of building another plant near 
one of Coburn's subsidiaries. The 
subsidiary will want to woo the 
new plant as a customer. Thus 
Marietta may suddenly be in the 
better bargaining position. 

If you do gain a customer through 
reciprocity, Prof. Corey suggests 



you should develop the attitude, 
"We made it. now let's earn it." 

Never put your customer in a 
position where he will be glad to 
be "out from under," he warns. 

Changes in your marketing or- 
ganization must follow changes in 
marketing strategy. The new wine 
usually doesn't fit the old bottle. 

Your marketing strategy, then, 
determines the way you organize 
to carry out that strategy. Different 
kinds of marketing organizations 
are needed, of course, when a prod- 
uct is in the basic development 
stage and when it is in the maturity 
phase— simply because the market- 
ing task differs at each point in 
the products* life cycle. 

You study the way E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., reorganized 
marketing in its Textile Fibers De- 
partment in 1951 and again in 1955. 
You see the company go from a 
separate sales force for each fiber 
rayon, acetate, nylon, Orion and 
Dacron— to a single sales force car- 
rying all five fibers* You see the 
organization structured to focus on 
such end-use markets as women's 
wear, men's wear and industrial 
markets. You are asked to weigh 
the consequences. 

As the discussion moves on, you 
begin to understand how changes 
in the competitive environment and 
in the nature of the marketing 
task lead to organization changes. 

Such was at the heart of Gordon 
Churchills/ worries aboard the train 
to New York in the Bergman Wire 
and Cable Co. case. One sales de- 
partment was selling the products 
of three manufacturing depart- 
ments. Sales volume and profits 
had deteriorated and the heads of 
the man u fa ct u ri n g depa r t men ts 
wanted the sales department "liqui 
dated" so each could have his own 
sales force. 

Was it basically an organization- 
al problem, a people problem or an 
example of ineffective leadership 
at the top? The A MPs are per- 
plexed and undecided as a group- 
but each holds firmly and vigor- 
ously to his ideas of what action 
Churchill should have taken. 

As you read and discuss the 
eases of Du Pont Textile Fibers, 
Bergman and others, a pattern 
begins to emerge. You see that 
when you design marketing organi- 
zations, you ask first what is the 
nature of the market and what are 
your marketing objectives. 

You look at the relative costs of 
organizational structures in man 
power and dollars; you ask where 
in the organization you want what 
decisions made; you must set up 



the organization so it can be op- 
erated effectively by human beings 
with all their limitations. 

It is important to remember, 
too, that any organizational unit 
will try to do best what it thinks 
it is being measured on. It should 
have reasonable control, then, over 
the elements which affect or deter- 
mine its performance. 

Three necessary abilities 

Prof. Corey recognizes three abil- 
ities that a general manager needs 
to keep him out of trouble in mar- 
keting. They are: great sensitivity 
to signals of change, a willingness 
to act and skills in persuasion. 

Every sales program in the land 
is out of date to some degree be- 
cause of wide and continual change 
If the general manager does not 
stay aware of changes changes in 
buyers habits, competitors' prices, 
ways of producing, outlets for sales 
promotion and the firm's relations 
with jobbers and wholesalers— his 
best laid marketing plans will 
rapidly deteriorate. 

"New products create new ways 
of doing things," he points out "Al- 
ways you must ask yourself wheth- 
er an innovation can be slipped 
easily into the old system or 
whether it will create new patterns/ 1 

You are reminded by Prof, Corey 
and other AMP professors that 
marketing is itself but one of the 
general manager's concerns. You 
will be expected to mesh marketing 
decisions with long-range plans for 
company expansion and new prod- 
ucts and with labor relations, the 
personnel set-up, the financial pic- 
ture, miscellaneous company poli- 
cies, the health of the industry and 
the whole state of the economy. 

"The very successes of an or- 
ganization can be its seeds of de- 
struction;' Prof. Corey warns. 
"You will find many companies 
pushing a winning combination 
long after the name of the game 
has changed. Someone has to artic- 
ulate the new challenges, adapting 
the concern to the changing en- 
vironment, setting it to work on 
new opportunities." 

That person, he says, will be you, 

I Next month: The Advanced Man- 
agement Program looks at labor 
relations. J 

REPRINTS of "Pattern for Success 
—3" may be obtained (or 30 cents 
a copy, $14 per 100. or $120 per 
thousand fxtstfxiid from Nation's 
Business, 1615 H St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20006. Please enclose 
remittance with order. 
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In a world full of copiers, 
would we dare introduce 
another one unless it was 
really outstanding? 

Meet the outstanding 
Coronastat 55 from SCM. 



You discover great new things about photocopiers 
the moment your new Coronastat 7 " 55 arrives. 

1. Coronastat 55 rolls easily on its own wheels. It's 
the only console copier that goes where the action is. 

2. Coronastat 55 plugs in anywhere. No special wir- 
ing is needed; it runs on ordinary ilO-volt current. 

3. Coronastat 55 delivers copies the moment you 
turn it on. No lengthy warm-ups needed — ever! 

4. Coronastat 55 is the easiest console to operate. 
Standing or seated, operation is "push-button" easy. 

5. Coronastat 55 is most versatile. You can copy 
single sheets, books, three-dimensional objects, even 
portionsof largedocuments, without mutilatingthem. 

6. Coronastat 55 handles two sizes of paper auto- 



matically. Go from business to legal sizes, and back 
again, at the touch of a button. 

7. Coronastat 55 Meter Program delivers substarv 
tia I savings. It can cost you aslittle as a penny and 
a half a copy. 

Let us send you, free, a copy of our "Coronastat Copy 
Cost Comparison Chart." You will be able to see how 
little Coronastat 55 copies will cost in your own 
office, see how much you can save on photocopy 
costs. Simply (ill in the coupon, and we'll send it to 
you. Or ask for a demonstration of Coronastat 55 
and get the full story afl at once, with no obligation. 

SCM ELECTROSTATIC COPIERS 

SCM CORPORATION, 410 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK. N Y 10022. 
OFFICES IN CANADA AND MAJOR C*T(ES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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The new Coronastat 55 photocopier 



SCM Corporation NO II 

410 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
□ I want to see how Utile Coronastat 55 photocopy 
win cost »n my office. Please send me my free copy 
of your "Coronastat Copy Cost Comparison Chart/' 
Our present photocopy equipment is_ 



We make an average of_ 



a month. 



I 



Mod* l No «l COP* 41 

□ Please have your representative phone to arr&nge 
for a demonstation of the new Coronastat 55. 

Your name 

Company Title 

Arid resa 

City state Zip 
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WHAT TO EXPECT 



Coming: Billion-dollar 
Red market? 

The Johnson Administration's in* 
creasingly open minded attitude 
toward East-West trade could herald 
new profits for business— if Ameri- 
can companies take advantage of 
big changes occurring in Soviet- 
dominated East Europe. 

The area has been controlled by 
the Russian answer to the Common 
Market— Comecon. But now the bloc 
is looking west for solutions to basic 
problems. 

Free-wheeling President Tito of 
Yugoslavia and the nationalistic Ro 
manians have tired of 4 'Red" tape. 
The Czechs, too. are giving capital- 



ism a try, Theirs is a last-ditch at- 
tempt to overcome two years of 
stagnation; free-market concepts 
have been grafted onto the rigid 
limbs of socialist planning. Led by 
tough party pragmatist, Dr. Ota Sik f 
the regime is encouraging the con- 
sumer's right not to buy. 

in the future. Czech enterprises 
will have to sell to gain revenue, 
simple arithmetic in our terms, but 
a shock for a state-run satellite — 
and an opportunity for the ambi 
tious exporter. Dr. Sik tofd Czech 
industry that if it could not deliver 
the goods then the border would be 
thrown open to foreign suppliers. 

Already 20 per cent of the power 
ful industrial machine is working ac- 
cording to the new system; 1966 



Special quarterly report 
for Nation's Business by 
the respected Economist 
Intelligence Unit, London 



will see its full introduction. A nine 
per cent jump in industrial produc 
tion in the first half of 1965 prom- 
ises more gains. 

What are the prospects for 
American business to get a slice of 
this sophisticated, traditionally in- 
dustrial market? 

Currently two thirds of Czech- 
Western trade goes to West Eu- 
rope, giving EFTA-Common Market 
businessmen a hefty $750 million 
annual turnover— and it should grow 
by seven to 10 per cent a year. This 
is only 15 per cent of total Czech 
trade, of which the United States 
share hardly shows— remaining at 
little more than $25 million in both 
directions. 

No wonder Czech planners look to 
Western Europe. Russia can deliver 
raw materials, writes a Party daily, 
but "on the other hand . . . Czecho- 
slovakia intends to buy modern ma- 
chinery and equipment on a greater 
scale than in the past and to extend 
the granting of licenses to west Eu- 
ropean countries." 

Europe goes on 
chemicals boom 

American chemical manufacturers 
face difficult but exciting prospects 
in Europe. 

The old soft option of exporting 
marginal production from U.S.-based 
plants becomes less attractive as 
tariff defenses are strengthened and 
European industry reaches the level 
where it can compete internationally. 
Any producer determined to take 
pari in the growth of the industry in 
Europe faces the need to invest, and 
on the largest scale. 

Gone are the days when chemi- 
cals in Europe, painfully recovering 
from the war, were technically back- 
ward. 



To spur domestic growth, Czechoslovakia is opening new trade doors 
to nations of the West. Below: a recent industrial exhibition at Brno. 
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Gone are the days when massive 
imports of many tons of organic 
chemicals were welcomed. 

The lead that the American in- 
dustry, particularly Gulf Coast petro- 
chemicals, got during the '40's and 
'50 s is still there, but it is no longer 
immense. 

European producers are now on an 
investment spree that could wipe out 
the American industry's last signifi- 
cant advantage— the economies that 
come from large-scale production. 
In the past year nearly all large pro- 
ducers have announced plans to build 
ethylene crackers of up to a quarter 
of a million tons. The largest, Brit- 
ain's Imperial Chemical Industries, 
is said to be planning the next step, 
a cracker of nearly half a million tons 
capacity. 

But the attractions of the Euro- 
pean market still remain. Chemi- 
cals are the fastest-growing major 
market in the world. It will still have 
a profitable appetite for imports 
of specialized products. 

As markets grow to sizes which 
will support economic production, 
companies must center their Euro- 
pean operations, including produc* 
tion, in Europe. 

Dow is now building a $100 mil- 
lion petrochemicals complex at Ter- 
neuzen, Netherlands. Newcomers 



are still arriving. Only a few months 
ago Du Pont announced its long 
delayed plans for synthetic fibers; 
Gulf is getting into the act at Milford 
Haven, England. As the market de 
velops the entry fee gets bigger, the 
investment needed to get in more 
massive. It is probably still worth 
paying. Europe has a long way to go. 

Britain gropes for 
a way out 

Britain's reserves this faff amount 
to $2.5 billion, every cent borrowed. 

The cost of the longest sterling 
crisis since World War II has been 
industrial slowdown, rising unem- 
ployment, the biggest international 
borrowing operation in history, a 
surcharge on imports (to a great ex- 
tent ineffective), and postponement 
of fast, sustained growth. 

The danger that still threatens: 
more years of stagnation, unemploy 
ment rising to a politically intolerable 
level, additional import cuts, the 
further world trade decline that this 
implies, and even defaulting on debt 
repayment, much of it owed to the 
U. S, A radical re-examination of 
Britain's competitive position in the 
world may be made soon. 

A report of how competitive Brit- 



ish products are with manufactured 
imports is one straw in the wind. 
American exporters will take heart 
in this report's recognition that for 
much industrial machinery, price is 
not the main consideration. 

Design, performance and sheer 
availability are what matter. These 
were the main factors behind the 
massive growth in Britain's ma- 
chinery imports in recent years. 
British firms didn't have the right 
machine. Foreigners did. Import 
surcharges don't keep this sort of 
product out of Britain. 

With devaluation and really big 
export incentives ruled out, Labor 
sees wage policy as the only way 
to make Britain's products competi- 
tive. They want to compel unions to 
give advance notice of wage claims 
so that they can be officially studied. 
For the country that first created 
the trade union's right to free wage- 
bargaining this is a big step. It's a 
good measure of what is at stake. 

Time to think 
Japanese? 

Will Japan dismantle its remaining 
quotas on industrial goods? It cer- 
tainly looks that way— especially now 
that import restrictions on automo- 
biles are being eased. 

Other quotas also will be 
scrapped, more quickly than hard 
ened salesmen ever thought likely. 
The Japanese government feels the 
time has come for Japan's indus- 
tries to stand on their own feet. 

The automobile quotas have done 
their job. The Japanese manufac- 
tured 619.000 passenger cars dur 
ing calendar '64. They imported 
only 12.000, a bare two per cent of 
their production. 

So far the only foreign producers 
that have made any real impact on 
the market have been the Germans 
and British. American manufactur 
ers have lagged, with only 105 ve 
hides sold in the first half of 1965. 
The Germans mustered 2 t 802. And 
it's the British, not the Americans, 
who seem to be making the major 
preparations for the Tokyo Automo 
bile Show. 

If the Americans don't start hav- 
ing a serious crack at this market 
now, they may be left far behind in 
the larger and very much freer 
Japanese market that must come 
one day. 



More liberal trade policies are taking shape in surging Japan. The hig 
question {or the V. S.; Can our companies capitalize on this new move? 
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continued 

Freight-rate 
collapse sighted 

World freight rates could take a 
beating next year unless the war in 
Asia spreads and bolsters them. 

So much tonnage is now on order 
in Europe and Japan that chances are 
it will outstrip the growth in world 
trade once again, 

This year the precarious balance 
between world ship supply and de- 
mand has kept dry-cargo freight 
rates high. But more than 33 million 
tons of tankers and bulk carriers 
were on order throughout the world 
at the end of August, And the rush 
for new ships goes on because of the 
phony credit race between shipyards 
in Europe and Japan, with each ship- 
building country trying to offer lower 
credit 

Before the new tonnage is 
launched the outlook for shipping 
companies, especially American 
firms, stays bright. Freight rates 
should remain firm this year and at 
least part of next. 

India needs more wheat and Paki- 
stan will probably be in the market 
as well. Whatever happens between 
the two countries, wheat is one com- 
modity that neither the Chinese nor 
the Russians can supply, U.S. ships 



are also carrying maize to famine- 
stricken Kenya. With ail this it looks 
as if American shipping companies 
will improve their reputation. 

South Africa 
on the rebound 

Only Britain sells and invests more in 
South Africa than the U.S. does. 
So only Britain is likely to be hit 
harder than the U.S. by the recent 
squeeze on South African imports. 
It's proving much more difficult than 
expected to digest the four year 
boom there and put the economy in 
shape for the next round of expan- 
sion. 

South Africa's trade gap rose 
eight-fold from 1962 to 1964. For- 
eign exchange reserves have almost 
been halved in 18 months, so a tern 
porary cut in imports was inevitable. 

But temporary is ah it is like- 
ly to be. Basically, the economy is 
amazingly strong. U.S. exporters 
did over $400 million worth of busi- 
ness in this market last year. The 
rebound is worth preparing for. 

Harvesting gold 

Russia's massive re entry into west 
ern wheat trade will reverberate 
through many more markets than 
those of Canada, France and Ar- 
gentina, which got the Kremlins 
orders. 

Russia might easily be in the 



market for another million tons or so 
next spring. This doesn't necessarily 
mean she will follow the 1963 pat- 
tern and negotiate for U.S. wheat 
shipments, but she might. 

Other grains that can be even re- 
motely substituted for wheat will 
benefit. This could, indirectly, 
brighten the prospects for the Ken- 
nedy round negotiations— dead 
locked for months— by easing pres- 
sure on the U.S. government to get 
some worthwhile concessions on 
agricultural trade from Common 
Market countries. 

Also, there's the effect on ship- 
ping. Freight rates are going to move 
farther up in the next nine months as 
the shipments take place. Rates 
for tankers will be pulled up. too. 

There could be important reper- 
cussions in the rubber market, if the 
experience of 1963 64 is anything to 
go by, Russia's virtual withdrawal 
from the market then, when her for- 
eign exchange reserves were needed 
to pay for the wheat, led to a siza- 
ble fall in rubber prices. The market 
has barely recovered from this drop 
even now that Russian buying is 
back. 

The fact that the Soviet Union is 
paying for the wheat in gold, as last 
time, could have the most important 
results of all. For the West, threat- 
ened with a growing shortage of in- 
ternational liquidity, these sales of 
gold could hardly come at a better 
time. 



CONNOR 

continued from page 36 

Syracuse. But talking with Mr. 
Connor you fee] the presence of 
Lyndon B. Johnson, the rough- 
hewn Texan who dipped into the 
corporate cream of industry to pick 
this man to be his leading in-house 
businessman. 

"President Johnson believes as I 
do, n Secretary Connor told Na- 
tion's Business. "He wants Com- 
merce to be as vocal in its repre- 
sentation of business as the Labor 
Department has been for the unions 
and the Agriculture Department for 
the farmers." 

Of course, outside the govern- 
ment the business viewpoint is ar- 
ticulated by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States just as 
the voice of organized labor is the 



AFL-CIO. In part because Mr. 
Connor has such strong backing at 
the White House, he has been able 
to act decisively on a number of 
crucial fronts. To cite a few: 

He has pressed hard to gain 
voluntary business support of Wash- 
ington's program for improving the 
country's international halanee in- 
payments position. 

He has worked tirelessly to fur- 
ther the federal export-expansion 
program, another step towards 
brightening the ba la nee-of- pay- 
ments ledger. 

He is drawing more and more 
businessmen into influential contact 
with government. And, in a gam- 
bit unprecedented for a Commerce 
Secretary in modern times, he is 
reaching out to establish construc- 
tive rapport between his Depart* 
ment and organized labor. 

He has thrown his full weight 



behind Department efforts to im- 
prove public understanding of the 
free enterprise system; this in a 
move to offset what Mr. Connor 
describes as "intolerable ignorance 4 * 
of such basic principles as the role 
of profits in our economy. 

Finally, Mr. Connor himself an 
outstandingly successful business 
executive— is bringing into play the 
same techniques of management he 
used at Merck, this time to stream- 
line the operations of the 62-year- 
old Department of Commerce. 

The latter is a big order, for 
Commerce is a sprawling conglom- 
eration of bureaus and branches 
and programs, with 30\(XX) em- 
ployees, an annual budget of $f> bil- 
lion (excluding federal highway 
program funds) and activities 
which range from census-taking to 
experiments in rail transportation. 

"Obviously," the Secretary ad- 
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"We've had 41/2 million 
miles of Detroit Diesel 
dependability... 



"... that's why we ordered 11 more 6V-71 'NT 
engines as part of our modernization program/" 
says Northeastern Tracking Company. 






'We need dependability. We get it with Detroit 
Diesel/'saysJohnGuignard, president of North- 
eastern Trucking, Charlotte, N. C. "Our twenty- 
three 6V 7 1 ISTs and five 8V-7 1 ISTs have accumu- 
lated AV2 million miles with only one engine 
ever requiring road service. And that 6V-71 
has rolled up over 500,000 miles." 

Northeastern gets top dependability and low 
operating costs too! 

Mr T Guignard says, "We're completely satis- 
fied with fuel economy and happy with the 
low oil consumption as well." 



When Northeastern converted the first of I 
their earlier 6V71's to an "N" model, they im~ i 
proved fuel economy by 20%. Now all 28 of ( 
Northeastern's Detroit Diesels are "N" engines. 

Want top dependability and low operating 
costs too? Specify Detroit Diesel "N" engines. 
See your truck dealer or ask your Detroit Diesel 
Distributor for help in selecting the proper 
engine for your haul. If you'd like more in- 
formation, write Detroit Diesel Engine Division, 
General Motors, Detroit, Michigan 48228. 




Can you answer 
these questions about Blue Shield? 




Does Blue Shield cover only large groups? 

□ Yes D»" 



No. With rare exception. Blue Shield benefits apply whether your 
company employs as few as 5 people , . , or thousands . . ,in one city j 
or in plants throughout the country. 




Must employers get involved in 
handling Blue Shield claims for their employees ? 



QYe 5 QNo 

No. Since most basic Blue Shield programs pay participating 
physicians direct, employers need not get involved in processing 
claims for employee benefits. 

Who has all the answers about Blue Shield? 

A Blue Shield Representative can answer all questions. But before 
you see him you may want to see a new question-and-answer 
booklet just off the press. Clip the coupon for quick delivery. 



BLUE SHIELD 

for doctor bilk 

llliiiiiiiiiiiiiiilHit 




NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BLUE SHIELD PLANS 425 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 60611 

Please send me free copies of your booklet entitled M*u 

•'What most people don't know about medical insurance/' 

Nime TjM* . . 

Company , 

Addr«*i CHy Stat* Zip 
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continued 

mits, "one executive can't know all 
there is to know about the Weather 
Bureau, the Census Bureau, the 
Patent Office, and ail the other 
domestic and foreign programs of 
the Department which affect busi- 
nessmen and all citizens. So, one 
must find good subordinates and 
delegate to them both authority and 
responsibility for running the major 
phases of our total enterprise. This 
was the first job I tackled when I 
came in; building an effective man- 
agement team," 

At times it seems that the tall, 
unruffled Mr. Connor is indeed 
able to absorb all there is to know 
about the far-flung operations under 
his direction. Some assistants mar- 
vel at his ability to get quickly 
to the root of technical problems of 
which he has little prior knowl- 
edge. He is always on the go 
"learning the territory," as some 
Commerce Department field office 
directors have discovered with sur- 
prise. 

But there are limits to the en- 
durance and capability of even ex- 
ceptional men, and that is where 
the Connor team comes in. It is 
comprised of predominantly youth- 
ful subordinates to whom the Sec- 
retary turns for the essential facts 
before he makes a decision. This 
is the heart of the Connor mode of 
managing— "get the facts, make 
your decision, then don't worry 
about it." He developed a resjx»et 
for this orderly way of getting 
things done while general counsel 
to Dr. Vannevar Bush, when the lat- 
ter was wartime director of the Of- 
fice of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment. If Mr. Connor has a 
managerial idol, it is Vannevar 
Bush. Mr. Connor worked under 
Dr. Bush at Merck after the war. 

Secretary Connor insists on cen- 
tralization of authority in his top- 
level people, 

"The days when a hureau head 
could run his own show are ending," 
says one Connor aide. "More and 
more, the Secretary is pushing his 
key people into managerial and 
budgetary responsibility. And he 
expects regular guidance from them 
on progress, problems and long- 
range goals." 

The key people around Secre- 
tary Connor are: 

• Under Secretary of Commerce Le~ 
Roy Collins, 57, highly -respected 
former Governor of Florida, an at- 
torney and a past president of the 
National Association of Broadens- 
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DICTATING MACHINE 



for the office - ■ . on -the -go . , . at home 

< permanently threaded 

TAPE CARTRIDGE 

IAP IT IN . . . IT'S LOADED RECORDS OR PLAYS UP TO 40 MINUTES 
r MAKES ON THE SPOT RECORDINGS 

?F YOUR IMPORTANT THOUGHTS AND FLEETING IDEAS 

STORES ALL INFORMATION UNTIL NEEDED 
ll ELECTRONIC MEMORY THAT NEVER LETS YOU FORGET 
S YOUR HAND OR POCKET . . . HANG IT ON YOUR BELT . . 
HIDE IT IN YOUR BRIEFCASE 

EVEN OPERATES HANDS-FREE ... JUST PLACE IT ON 
YOUR DESK — AND TALK 
X DICTATE letters, memos, reports . . . 

RECORD conferences, phone calls, interviews and lectures . . . 
TRANSCRIBE with start-Stop foot pedal and twin earset 

Machine and accessories unconditionally guaranteed 

b"" 



A highly sophisticated, fine quality instrument — a &?ttT pin tare 
marvel in miniaturization . . . Practical, versatile, price D MUCH 
completely dependable . . . Easier, more accurate, and HIGHER 
so much faster than hand writing . . . A vital and 
indispensable tool in your daily activity. 

EVERY IMPORTANT FEATURE IS BUILT IN ... A single switch controls all 
functions — start, stop, record, listen, fast automatic rewind . . . ideal for the 
man who is "al! thumbs" . , . Operates with 4 penlite batteries — heavy duty 
or rechargeable . . . Meter shows battery condition . . . Built-in loudspeaker 
provides excellent voice reproduction . . . Volume control for desired listening 
level , , . Listening speed is adjustable . . . Recordings can be automatically 
erased . . , Tape is reusable 10,000 times. Handsomely encased in durable 
metaf housing. 



DAY TRIAL... (OPEN ACCOUNT TO WELL | — — — 

. rated firms) unconditional return CORD ELECTRONICS, Dept. NB11 

VllEGE . . . FULL REFUND OF PURCHASE PRICE ' 474 MAIN STREET 

| FORT LEE. N X 07024 
| Please ship to: 



ELECTRONICS 



I Firm 



i 



474 MAIN STREET, FORT LEE, N. J. 
Area (201) 944-4666 



I 



Mr. 

St. 



C0LIECT CALLS ACCEPTED FOR TELEPHONE ORDERS 



0 Copyrifht 1965 



| City m 
Instate 



. C490 Miniature Dictating 

Machine 

Set of heavy duty batteries 



79.95 
2.00 



@ 81.95. 

@ 3.50. 



- Extra tape cartridges 

_ #402 start-stop foot pedal @ 10.00 . 

^ #403 twin earset (for sec» <a> 15.00. 

.Miniature tie clip microphone @> 9.95 . 

. Microphone to record 

telephone calls @ 10.00 , 

Add for shipping and handling 

Total enclosed 
C.0.0. - 25% deposit enclosed 
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This copier guards 
against bad copies 

The new A. B. Dick dry copier takes a lot of pride in its work. You might 
find gum wrappers in the waste basket, but you won't find wasted copies. 



This copier has a built-in electronic copy density control to 
make every copy a good copy- Want to take a whole new look 
at office copying? Ask for our free booklet, "Six points to con- 
sider before you buy, lease, or rent any office copier/' Write 
to A. B, Dick Company, 5700 West Touhy Ave., Chicago, 111. 





One day's waste: 3 gum wrappers, 2 lipstick blottings 



A B DICK 

FOR AU YOUR COPYING/DUPLICATING NE£DS 

Whether you need a few copies of something that tiUU — Of hundred* of something you treate — there * *n A. B. Dick machine tof you (like the mimeograph behind the panelj. 
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ters. He was President Johnson's 
personal representative in untan- 
gling some of the country's worst 
racial disorders. When Secretary 
Connor is on the road. Governor 
Collins runs the staff meetings, calls 
the shots. The Secretary says: "He 
takes a great deal of responsibility 
off my shoulders/* 

• Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation Alan S. Boyd, 44, 
former chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, an attorney and a 
man who served as adviser for de- 
velopment of aviation to LeRoy 
Collins when he was Florida's chief 
executive. 

• Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Administration David Rawson 
Baldwin, 42, an M. A. graduate in 
public administration from Wayne 
University. His office is close by 
the Secretary's elegantly chande- 
liered quarters at Commerce; he is 
known unofficially as Mr. Connor's 
"office manager/' 

• General Counsel of ( 'ommerc e 
Robert E. Giles, a 42-year-old hold- 
over from the Kennedy Administra- 
tion. A native of South Carolina, 
he has had extensive business as 
well as legal experience. 

• Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Domestic and International 
Business Alexander B. Trowbridge, 
35, He came to his post from the 
Esso Standard Oil Company of 
Puerto Rico, where he was presi 
dent and division manager. 

• Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Science and Technology J, 
Herbert Hollomon, another Ken- 
nedy appointee. Dr. Hollomon, 47, 
directs the increasingly important 
scientific and technical functions of 
the Department. He is a former 
General Electric Company execu- 
tive. 

• Assistant to the Secretary Law- 
rence C. McQuade, 37, former 
Deputy Assistant for Financial Pol- 
icy. He is the Secretary's principal 
staff assistant and came to Com- 
merce from the Defense Depart- 
ment. From 19>1 h> MibU be prac- 
ticed law with the prominent New 
York fimi of Sullivan & Cromwell. 

• Special Assistant for Congres- 
sional Relations Paul Southwiek. 
Mr. Southwick, 45, is a former 
Deputy Administrator of the Com- 
merce Department's controversial 
Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion. He is an ex-newspaperman 
and has had staff experience in the 




PLAN AHEAD 



Remember the old story about the man who 
builds a boat in his basement . . . only to find 
out that he can't get it through the door? It's 
a good illustration of the need to think things 
through before acting. And to no one is this a 
more valuable point than a man in business 
or a profession. 

One major area where you'll need to think 
things through and plan ahead In the coming 
year Is in the field ot legislation. 1965 was 
one of the most active legislative years in 
history . . , and 1966 is certain to bring, many 
more developments that will vitally affect you 
and the way you'll do business in the future. 

You can get a candid picture of what these 
developments will be . , , and what you can 
do about them at the Association Public 
Affairs Conference next January 25 and 26 
at the Sheraton-Park Hotel in Washington. 

For more information concerning this confer- 
ence, write: Association Service Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
1615 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 20006. 
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One-worldism. 



The new, one agent, one underwriter, one premium way 
to insure U.S. companies overseas. 




ow> it s just as easy to 
insure your plant in Hong 
Kong as it is to insure the 
plant in your own home 
town. 

Just call your Continental 
agent or broken Give him 
the same information on 
your overseas operation as 
he'd need to cover your do- 
mestic business. 

He'll come back to you 
with a complete proposal 
combining all your insu ranee 
needs here and overseas. 

As a result of this unified 
program (one agent, one 
underwriter, one premium), 
you II have less paper work, 
fewer administrative chores 
and other advantages in cov- 
erages and costs, 




Our package plan. 

You'll also have the choice 
of paying premiums and 
collecting losses in ILS, dol- 
lars or foreign currencies, 
which means maximum sav- 
ings. 



Your Continental agent 
now has at his command all 
the resources of the Conti- 
nental/Phoenix I nterna- 
tional Insurance Division — 
a combination of the world- 
wide facilities of The Conti- 
nental InsuranceCompanies 
and the Phoenix of London 
Group, 

For specific information 
about how ou rone- worldism 
relates to your world, call 
your Continental agent. 

He'll tell you how much 
you can save to the exact 
peony, pfennig, sen, centavo, 
groschen, ore, lepton, etc, 

So don't think of him as 
your local insurance man 
anymore. Think of him as a 
man of the world. 



The Continental Insurance Companies 

nu. ■ ^in^M J lift***) ■§■* I ** FMifw r di i *J Sniik hiluMi ftiN f\ ■liliii 'tunrt Pin - DmhmI *d . j - • ■* '- . _ . — * * . 




CONNOR 

continued 

congressional brambles of Washing- 
ton. His function will take on ris- 
ing importance as Mr. Connor pur- 
sues a policy of getting the business 
viewpoint across to the govern- 
ments legislative idea men before 
their ideas become legislation on 
Capitol Hill. 

• Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Economic Affairs Andrew F. 
Brimmer, 39, a Harvard-trained 
economist. Dr. Brimmer, a Negro, 
directs the Census Bureau and the 
Office of Business Economics. In 
addition, he is the Department's 
top economist 

• Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Economic Development Eugene 
P. Foley, 36, former Administrator 
of the Small Business Administra- 
tion and the newest member of the 
front-office crew. 

• Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Public Affairs James G. Mor- 
ton, 49, a one-time New York news- 
paperman and Hearst executive. A 
World War II paratroop officer. Mr, 
Morton is the Secretary's chief 
press officer, speech writer, frequent 
traveling companion, and Jack -of - 
all trades. It was under his super- 
vision that the highly successful 
( ommerce Department pamphlet 
series, including "Do You Know 
Your Economic ABC's?" was 
planned and written. 

At Tuesday morning staff meet- 
ings with the Secretary, these aides 
will speak up if called upon or if 
they can contribute something of 
substance. 

"The Secretary does not like talk 
for the sake of talk/' Dr. Brimmer 
observes, "His meetings move/' 

Another thing the Secretary does 
riot like is "end-running." If there 
are established lines of command, 
a Department official is expected to 
stay within those lines. At the same 
time, Mr Connor is eager for the 
new idea, the new insight, the well- 
thought-out recommendat ion. H is 
assistants have been given the word 
on this, and the word has gone down 
the line. 

What shapes his thinking 

Unlike his predecessor -Governor 
Luther H. Hodges— Mr. Connor 
came directly to Commerce from 
business. This, in the opinion of 
many, is a distinct "plus" for the 
business community. 

"He knows the problems of in- 
dustry because they were fresh in 
his mind when he came to Com- 



says. "This 
was not the case with Governor 
Hodges. He had been a business- 
man, true, but in later years poli- 
tics had consumed more and more 
of his energies." 

Governor Hodges and Secretary 
Connor are close friends, inciden- 
tally, and it is not unusual for Mr. 
Hodges to sit in on a Connor staff 
meeting. 

Mr. Morton recalls that when 
the Secretary took over last winter 
he made it clear that he wanted to 
give the Department a "real busi- 
ness constituency . . . but he also 
stressed that he wanted to human- 
ize the Department's programs, to 
speak in terms of human values, to 
avoid talking in terms of smoke- 
stacks and new factories; to talk, 
instead, in terms of people, and 
people's jobs, and higher living 
standards, and the well-being of 
American families. This is a big 
reason why we are stepping up our 
program of economic education." 

The warmth of John T. Connor 
comes through when you talk with 
him. 

Once, over breakfast in the Sec- 
retary's hotel suite in New York, 
he recalled how his wife had 
flinched over the prospect of ex- 
changing the comparative privacy 
of being married to a top business 
executive for the merry-go-round of 
life in offic ial Washington. 

"I had the same misgivings," Mr. 
Connor conceded. "I knew our fam- 
ily routine would be disrupted. 
And we are a close-knit family. I 
knew I would see less of my wife 
and our three children," 

No social chat 

The big decision for John Con 
nor came last December. Presiden- 
tial Assistant Jack Valenti called 
one day from the White House and 
said the President would like to see 
him. 

"When Valenti told me that my 
interview would be sandwiched in 
between a conference with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
and a meeting with Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson of Great Britain, I 
suspected that it wasn't going to 
be just a social chat," Mr. Connor 
recalls with a grin. 

Mr. Connor and the President 
had met before. (The Secretary, 
when vice chairman of the Busi- 
ness Council, had come to know 
LBJ; he had served, too. as a busi- 
nass sparkplug in the Johnson- 
Humphrey campaign of 1064. He 
has a richly varied background in 
corporate board, civic, drug trade 
and chamber of commerce work, 



including service as an officer of 
the New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce,) 

The White House interview was 
interrupted several times. By Mr. 
Connor's reckoning, it was five 
hours before the President finally 
got around to offering him the joh. 

When Mr. Connor left Merck he 
was saying goodby to a $129,000- 
a-year job and the drug company 
he had served for 18 years. He 
couldn't meet his bills today, he 
confides, were it not for income 
from a trust fund. 

With a sudden, characteristic 
trapdoor smile, he adds: "The bank 
even makes out my income tax re- 
turn. That's what happens when 
you leave business for government, 
I suppose. You automatically be- 
come incompetent to handle your 
own affairs." 

But Secretary Connor is handling 
his affairs very nicely, at least at 
this juncture. 

His pace is grueling travel, plan- 
ning sessions, speeches, meetings at 
the White House, the inevitable 
ceremonial interruptions of a (ah 
net officer's life. 

How docs he do it? 

*T can get a good night's sleep, 
he said as he eased into the ba 
seat of his government limousir 
for a dash from one appointment to 
another. "I have resilience. If I 
didn't, I couldn't make it. I guess, 
most important of all. is this busi- 
ness of not stewing over decisions 
once you have made them. Legal 
training helped me develop that 
ability, and my service with Dr. 
Bush sharpened it. You look at a 
problem, walk around it a couple of 
times, make a decision and then 
drop it" 

Our economic challenges 

Mr. Connor believes the nation's 
Number One economic problem is 
the balance of payments, and this 
belief accounts for his marathon ef- 
forts to gel business cooperation in 
forestalling the unnecessary out- 
flow of dollars from America. 

**If we lose this one, we could 
undermine confidence in the dollar 
and that would be a grave turn of 
events for America/' he warns. Ex- 
port expansion helps, he says, and 
he hints that new tax incentives for 
exporters may shape up as pro- 
posals in the next session of Con- 
gress. 

The second biggest economic 
challenge he sees is the need for 
more balanced growth in the do- 
mest i< economy. 

"By balance" he declares, "I 
mean continued stability in prices, 
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The 
Paper Trick 
That Changed 
An Industry 




Walter D. Bchlen 

BEHLEN BUILDING 
SYSTEMS 

from 7IM$ MAGAZINE, Nov, 3, 1958 

, , One day he devised a new 
way of double corrugation by 
folding a piece of stationery in 
an unusual pyramidal form. It 
was so much stronger that he 
decided to use the principle for 
building. Panels of the metal 
proved so strong that buildings 
as wide as 120 ft could be put 
up without frames or trusses . . . 
Today BohlcrTs framelcss build- 
ings are used for everything from 
grain elevators to churches and 

supermarkets.' 1 

□ □ □ 



Unbroken lines of aluminized steel panel* 



J 




Europe's Largest Clear Span Struc- 
ture 199'x527' without column, post 
or beam. Motta Candy Factory, 
Verona, Italy. 

All The Advantages 
Of Steel Plus 

Behlen Engineering 
And Quality 

No other building system offers 
you so many advantages . . » 
from roof systems to custom 
buildings to standard models. 
Whatever your building needs f 
Behlen can give you more use- 
able space inside, a more attrac- 
tive design on the outside. 

See how business and industry 
throughout the Nation and the 
Free World have put steel to 
work without sacrificing appear- 
ance and good construction. 
□ □ □ 




S Warehouse St office nren blend together 




School building co ml: 
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Warehouse utilizes every square inch 




Open areas for sports & recreation 




Convex roof spans large open space 

ALL THE FACTS 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 

We would like to send you com- 
plete data on Behlen Building 
Systems. We think you will find 
it helpful and most interesting. 
No obligation, of course* The 
coupon is for your convenience. 

□ □ Q 
A few choice Dealer areas are 
currently available. Interested 
parties are invited to inquire. 



BEHLEN 

MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Columbus, Nebraska 



Building Division, Dept. NB-11 

Bchlen Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Nebraska 
( ) Send fact file on Bchlen Building System for 
( ) Warehouse ( ) Commercial Bldg. ( > Public i 
( ) Have Sales Engineer call for appointment. 

Address „ 



City. m u « State.. 



Zip No. 



j 



A BOOKLET YOU WILL WANT TO READ 
AND CALL TO THE ATTENTION OF OTHERS 



The foremost challenge of our times is to survive 
in a world of atomic brinkmanship. 

But we want more than sheer survival 

We want to maintain, in this age of unprecedented 
economic and social change, the values which have made 
this country great and life worth living. 

For a clear definition of these values, read "The 
Power of Choice/' a new booklet by Carl H. Madden, 
Director of Economic Research for the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 

'The Power of Choice" is a fascinating, fast-moving 

and informative study of the foundations of our American 

way of life: 

— Effective Limited Government 

- — The Private Enterprise Economic System 

— Free Competitive Markets 

— Individual Incentive and Initiative 

'The Power of Choice" is something you will not only 
want to read yourself, but it is also something you will 
want to share with the key people in your organization, 
with high school and college students, teachers, civic 
leaders and other thinking men and women in your town. 

Order your copy of "The Power of Choice" today. 
Price 75c; discount on quantity orders. 




CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WASHINGTON, D.C 20006 



See how little 
it costs to build in 

GEORGIA 




p^j S2.260 sq. ft. Steel and 
1 *% U I masonr y canst ruction. Spe- 
ll da I concrete foundations for 
^ machinery. Office air condi- 

per sq. ft. tioned Grading and paving 
included in cost shown. 



Factories and warehouses are being 
built in Georgia at costs well below 
those that prevail in other sections* 
Moreover, many of them are financed 
by the local communities and occu- 
pied by the companies without a 
cent of capital outlay for land, build- 
ing or equipment 





COST 
DATA 







GET THE BUILDING COST DETAILS 
IN THIS FREE BOOKLET 

The latest edition of our building cost 
data book contains photographs and 
specifications of 29 recently constructed 
plants, together with cost information. 

Write for your copy. 

Joe B. Browder, Vice President 

GEORGIA POWER 
COMPANY 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
BOX 4S45-V2 ATLANTA. GA. 30302 PHONE: 521-3400 



COMPLETE. CONFIDENTIAL 
SITE-SELECTION SERVICE FOR INDUSTRY 
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noninfiationary wage increases, and 
more balance in our worker skills. 
There are an awful lot of workers 
in scarce supply these days, and 
the shortage of them could literally 
retard our progress. To name just 
a few categories: electricians, car- 
penters, machinists, metal workers. 
Some of the nongl amorous short- 
age jobs you don't hear much 
about." 

The Secretary doesn't like to use 
the word "boom" when discussing 
the record growth period we are 
in now. 

"To me boom is a bad word" he 
says. "It suggests imbalances, and 
growth with imbalances is self-de- 
feating." 

In the Secretary's opinion, the 
present uptrend will continue 
throughout 1966 and well into 1967. 
He lists the current high level of 
employment, personal income and 
corporate profits as major reasons. 
He sees the rip-roaring perform- 
ance in automobile sales as still 
another powerful stimulant to con- 
timied growth. 

Mr. Connor found himself smack 
in the middle of the steel show- 
down this past summer and worked 
closely with Labor Secretary W. 
Willard Wirtz to iron out the final 
issues blocking settlement. 

Here is how he recounts it : 

'The President called the steel 
representatives and the union peo- 
ple to Washington and urged them, 
in the national interest, to come to 
terms. 

"They were closeted in the 
Executive Office Building. It was 
apparent at the outset that the 
deadlock was hopeless. Both sides 
were telling us privately that they 
couldn't settle and that there would 
be a long and costly strike. 

"Mr. Wirtz and I began to work 
with both parties through the col- 
lective bargaining process. The 
President was in constant touch 
with the situation, including par- 
ticipating in the meetings. The 
negotiators themselves came to 
agreement on more than 90 per cent 
of the points; when they bogged 
down, Mr. Wirtz and I took the 
eight issues that were still unre- 
solved and hammered out compro- 
mise proposals. Because I am a 
businessman, my management ex- 
perience came into play as we took 
up each point. Secretary Wirtz, on 
the other hand, had greater ex- 
perience with the unions' point of 
view. We were trying for proposals 



that were fair to both parties and 
in the national interest. 

"In the end. after getting together 
oLirselves on such touchy points as 
early retirement and the matter of 
vacation pay, we were ready to 
present the recommendations. We 
briefed the President first and then 
we went in. The compromises 
were accepted, but of course nei- 
ther side was completely happy. 

i4 $ feel the President did the right 
thing in bringing the parties to- 
gether, and I am just as convinced 
that if this had not happened there 
would have been a strike. Then, 
in a period of high product demand, 
shortages would have developed, 
prices would have gone up and you 
would have had real inflation— in 
short, one hell of a mess." 

What to do about strike threats 

Mr. Connor says that while lie 
does not personally advocate "com- 
pulsory arbitration" he can see the 
need for some legislative changes 
if situations similar to the steel im- 
passe are repeated. 

"The national-emergency provi- 
sions of Taft-Hartley seem to me 
to be inadequate," he continues, 
"and I believe more thought should 
be given to the best ways of coping 
with serious national strikes." 

On the controversial issue of 
right to work, Mr. Connor admits 
that he tends toward support of or- 
ganized labor's position. He says 
this may be the result of condition- 
ing at Merck, which has a union 
shop. The Administration wants to 
repeal the provision of the law 
which allows states to ban com- 
pulsory unionism. 

If some would quarrel with his 
opinions on the right-to-work issue 
or the best way to head off strikes, 
few would dispute the Secretary's 
conviction that businessmen should 
take an active interest in govern- 
ment and in politics. One of his ob- 
jectives is to draw more business- 
men into contact with government 
through service on advisory com 
mittees. 

"We need more of the business 
viewpoint here," he explains, "It's 
in the self-interest of business, for 
one thing. I have found over the 
years that some anti-business de 
cisions by government have been 
more the result of ignorance than 
malice/* 

Influence at the idea stage 

Another aim is to make the busi- 
ness point of view felt in govern- 
ment at the issue-discussion level. 

"I used to think that the most 
important time was when a bill was 
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I haven't the 
space for a 

large inventory... 




that's why I always specify Greyhound Package Express V 



Your inventory can be as big as the catalog from which 
you order, when you specify Greyhound Package Ex- 
press. Using this fast, efficient, low cost shipping serv- 
ice, you can order only what your customers need. 
And have it when they need it . . . usually the next 
morning. Very often, the same day. No premium rates 
to pay, either! You'll save space, time and money, 
without sacrificing the needs of a single customer. Your 



shipments travel aboard regular Greyhound buses on 
fast, frequent schedules. What's more, Greyhound 
Package Express works 365 days a year, 24 hours a 
day, weekends and holidays. Convenient CO D , Col- 
lect, Prepaid or special charge account service, too. 
For information on service, rates and routes, call 
Greyhound, or write: Greyhound Package Express, 
Dept. / L, 140 S. Dearborn $t. $ Chicago, III 60603. 



It's there in hours... and costs you less 

For Example: BwasDiify Running Time: 20 lbs. 30 lbs. 40 lbs.* 



NEW YORK- 
BOSTON 


20 


5 hrs. 


$2.00 


$2.35 


$2.60 


SAN FRANCISCO- 
SACRAMENTO 


39 


1 hr. 40 min. 


1.15 


1.35 


1.50 


NEW ORLEANS 
MOBILE 


14 


3 hrs. 50 min. 


1.85 


2 JO 


2.45 


DALLAS- 
SAN ANTONIO 


10 


7 hrs, 15 min. 


1.90 


2.15 


2.45 



GREYHOUND ,1 



PACKAGE IIXPRIiSS 



1 Other low rates up to 100 Ibv 



One of a series of messages depicting another growing service of The Greyhound Corporation* 



CONNOR continued 



A Connor staff session. From the left, economist Andrew F. Brimmer, Under Secretary LeRoy Collins, Mr. 
Connor* press chief James G> Morton, Legislative aide Paul Southwick and Deputy Lowell BridwelL 



up in Congress and a public hear- 
ing was being held. But often that 
is too late. Its better to get your 
message in early, before an idea 
you don't like picks up too much 
momentum." 

John Connor is philosophical- 
ly committed to the free enterprise 
system, but he doesn't regard this 
commitment as incompatible with 
his desire to promote more partner- 
ship between business and govern- 
ment. 

"We can have both/' he con- 
tends. "We need a more coopera- 
tive approach certainly than we had 
in the days when people like Henry 
Wallace arid Harry Hopkins were 
serving as Secretaries of Com- 
merce, 

"Actually, I feel that President 
Johnson is trying to get Commerce 
back on the track it was originally 



intended to follow— a voice of busi- 
ness in government, Mr. Johnson 
is a man who understands free en- 
terprise." 

Mr. Connor believes it unlikely 
that the day will come when gov- 
ernment calls all the economic sig- 
nals and business and labor simply 
respond. "This wouldn't be healthy 
even if it were possible," he com- 
ments. 

He has discovered that you can't 
apply the same profit-and-loss test 
to government activities that you 
would use in measuring business 
performance, 

"Public reaction, congressional 
pressure, and plain-and-simple poli- 
tics" are factors to be reckoned with 
in his present milieu, and they have 
few, if any, counterparts in running 
a company. 

Nevertheless, if the men who 



work for him will not be expected 
to show a profit, they will be ex- 
pected to reach targets that match 
the policy objectives he lays down 
from the Commerce pinnacle. 

In a touching series of "Impres- 
sions" which he wrote concerning 
the late James Forrestal, the war- 
time Secretary of the Navy, for 
whom he worked, Mr. Connor noted 
that that man of restless drive, in- 
troversion and uncanny foresight 
into the Cold War was "much too 
idealistic about his government and 
his country to survive indefinitely 
in Washington." 

If John Connor succeeds in the 
same high-pressure atmosphere, 
and he shows every indication of 
doing just that, it will undoubtedly 
be because he not only is idealistic 
but the cool-headediy practical 
man business made him. END 
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Victor's 
incredible little 
chip 




(shown here 25 times actual size) 

ushers in the era 
of the desk-top 
electronic calculator! 




n I [11-9 1 

4 



"VICTOR 3900 



Space-age micro-circuitry, applied with 

traditional Victor logic, makes it the fastest 

and easiest to use— as well as the most compact! 



letal -oxide-silicon semiconductors, developed 
for our space program, are now applied by Viet or to 
business calculators! Result: an electronic calculator 
smaller than a tyfjewriter {only 11" wide, 7 Vi* high, 
25 lbs.) that yields intricate calculations at awesome 
speeds. Silently. With a 33% gain in productivity! 

Sec all factors on display. Each factor of every 
problem is displayed on our easy -to- read screen in 
logical pro blem-and -solution sequence. And with- 
out, a maze of unnecessary preceding zeros. The 
Victor 3900 provides automatic constants for nil 
arithmetic functions. And the 10* key keyboard is 
designed with typical Victor simplicity and logic. 

Infallible floating decimal. Enter the decimal 
point just as it appears in the problem. It shows up 
in the answer where it belongs. Automatically. With 



no presetting, no possibility of error. And the 
Victor 3900 gives you a generous 20-digit capacity! 

Rounds off numbers automatically. Just tell 
the Victor 3900 where you want your numbers 
rounded off. Whole numbers? Two decimal places? 
Even 15 decimal places? Only the Victor can do it. 

Three storage registers. The Victor 3900 re- 
cords and displays the contents of two separate 
accumulating registers. A third memory register 
stores factors for instant recall. 

See it in action now. Before you decide on any 
type of calculator— at any price— call your Victor 
representative, listed in the Yellow Pages under 
Adding-Caleulating Machines. Or write: Victor 
Comptometer Corporation, Business Machines 
Group, Chicago, 1 LL 60618. 



AMERICA'S CITIES 

continued from page 55 

10 parking spaces for l,fXX) square 
feet of retail space developed in 
the community. This is exactly 
twice as much space as was found 
to be required by a recent survey 
of the International Council of 
Shopping Centers. 

In adopting such a code, the 
community failed to consider that 
after certain minimum standards 
have been set to safeguard the 
public interest, the final amount of 
parking should be determined by 
economic factors as a part of the 
over-all business judgment leading 
to the development of a property. 

Finally, a major pitfall for many 
communities is the rejection of cer- 
tain potential solutions because of 
unfavorable past experiences. San 
Francisco's Embarcadero Express- 
way, an elevated freeway, created 
such a violent reaction that the 
city decided it will have no more 
freeways anywhere. 

Adequate capital is available to- 
day for economically sound devel- 
opment programs. This is true 
whether it is private investment in 
central business districts or else- 
where without governmental assist- 



ance, or whether it is limited to 
state-authorized condemnation pro- 
ceedings for land assembling or 
federally assisted programs. 

What is of primary importance 
is the investment climate. Can an 
investor develop without harass- 
ment and within a period which is 
practical from an economic stand- 
point? Are streets, highways, ade- 
quate zoning and reasonable tax 
policies assured? Can the com- 
munity goal be achieved in terms 
of the market for the facilities 
planned? If the answer to these 
questions is "yes" capital is avail* 
able on competitive terms for re- 
sponsible and economically sound 
development programs. 

Our own experience with cities 
indicates there is increasing par- 
ticipation by the business com 
m unity in the community's rede- 
velopment processes. This keener- 
interest is leading to both indi- 
vidual action on the part of the 
business community in formulating 
programs, and cooperation between 
the planning and redevelopment 
offices of cities and private groups 
which generally operate through 
local chambers of commerce. Re- 
gardless of how such community 
development efforts might be ad- 
ministered or financed, there are 




specific steps which should 
taken toward setting up realistic 
goals and their proper achieve- 
ment. These are: 

1. A survey should be made of the 
community's economic potential. 
Such surveys can be pointed either 
at feasibility of a single project, 
such as a downtown revitalization 
program, or at the entire future 
economic growth opportunities for 
the community. 

Such studies should be aimed at 
identifying not only economic 
growth opportunities but also point- 
ing out the nature and timing of 
private investment which might be 
expected and the specific commu- 
nity programs which would be re- 
quired to attract such investment. 

2. An active program should con- 
tinue to review municipal codes 
and administrative practices to de- 
termine their effects on the private 
investors while protecting the pub- 
lic's interest. 

3. Following the necessary survey 
work and the determination of de- 
velopment opportunities for the 
community, a priority list of proj- 
ects should be developed based on 
the community's own hierarchy of 
desires and its economic oppor- 
tunities. 

It might be determined that the 
ultimate goal of the community 
would be to improve its employ- 
ment base through an extension of 
the industrial establishment of the 
community. However, the projects 
which might host bring this about 
might include street improvements, 
dressing up I lie central business 
district and improving the general 
community image. Industrial com- 
panies are increasingly examining 
the educational and cultural facili- 
ties where they are contemplating 
a branch office or plant. 

4. Finally, the best techniques and 
methods for accomplishing the in- 
dividual projects must be settled 
on. Within the framework of a 
timetable of community redevelop- 
ment, each project should be taken 
in sequence and guided by the 
opportunities of the moment. 

The influence of the business 
community should be in: 

Correlating and giving expres- 
sion to all the segments of the 
community in planning goals; 

Encouraging efficient administra- 
tion from a financial standpoint 
and effective administration of ex- 
isting ordnances; 

Planning community improve- 
ments with a practical schedule of 
priority; 

Encouraging the full use of avail- 
able resources. END 
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Fel f x W . B ru c n d d , P res j dent 
of the Groov-Pin Corporation, 
Ridgefield, New Jersey, feels 
that their McBee '360' System 
gives Groov-Pin the control 
needed to operate its business 
more efficiently and profitably* 



The McBee '360' System makes our estimated costs 
the same as our actual costs. By giving us true machine/hour 
rates. Without requiring excessive clerical time. 



<<Most of the output of our medium-sized metal- 
working plant comes from automatic machinery. 
So our costs are largely determined by machine 
hour rates. In order to insure our profit and still 
keep our bids competitive, we need accurate 
machine hour rates— not just an estimate of the 
time required by each machine to complete a 
given job. 

After looking for a system which would fill 
our needs, we decided on the McBee '360* Sys- 
tem. It is easy, economical and mechanical. 



Anyone in our plant can understand and op- 
erate it. Our production workers record the time 
spent at work stations themselves. So, it helps 
keep supervisory personnel at a minimum. 

And the information we get makes other con- 
trols possible. We have been able to halve down- 
time, get profit and loss statements that are more 
valid, and generally improve plant efficiency. 

In fact, you might say that the McBee '360' 
System has made it possible for us to claim that 
we now have control of the shop. 



A machine operator inserts a Key sort card 
into a McBee Dupli- Punch. The cards are kept 
in a rack attached to each production machine* 




An office worker processes the cards on the 
*3frfP Tab Punch/Reader. The entire system re- 
quires only about 10 hours of clerical time a day* 




A Division of Litton Industries 
Practical Methods Library 
Athens, Ohio 
Gentlemen : 

Please send me full details on your low- 
cost '360* System and the address of my 
local McBee District Sales and Service 
office. 

Title 

Company 

8 1 reel 

« "ity State 

McBEE E 
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Why did Western Electric buy this 
electronic device from a 'small' business? 



The initiative shown by Kneisley dollars annually with some 40,000 

Electric is exactly what Western firms— 90 percent of them "small" 

Electric looks for in its suppliers. as defined by the Small Business 

And suppliers know that Western Administration. If your company 

Electric will wefcome new ideas. has skills that might be useful to 

This is one way Western Electric us, send for our free booklet "Glad 

helps the Bell telephone companies To See You!" Room 16R, 195 

provide better telephone service Broadway, N.Y., N.Y. 10007. 

at low cost. Or contact the buyer at one of 

W.E. spends over one billion Western Electric's plants. 




Not long ago, the Kneisley Electric 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, showed 
Western Electric a new solid state 
rectifying device. The device had 
a virtually unlimited life and could 
be substituted for other rectifying 
elements that required periodic 
replacement. The new rectifying de- 
vice resulted in savings of $80,000 
a year. 



Sleep not, dream not 



As a young congressman in the bleak days of the de- 
pression, Lyndon Johnson wangled the government's 
first public housing project for his little congressional 
district 

He recalled it recently as ''the first great reward 
of my public service," as he signed this year's far- 
reaching housing legislation. 

The new law brings us ''nearer the goal that has 
been the dream and vision of every generation of 
Americans/ 1 he declared. And he called federal urban 
renewal "our principal instrument for . . ■ renewing 
the vitality of cities." 

In the 15-year life of federal urban renewal, fewer 
than 100,000 homes have been provided on subsidy- 
cleared land. Meanwhile, our enterprising private 
housing industry has built nearly 22 million new 
homes. 

Thus, the vision of the federal government as the 
great provider of housing was never any more than 
political dreaming. 

Maybe someday the politicians will wake up. 

Nations Business • November 1965 



MORE THAN 750,000 SUBSCRIBERS IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 



Introducing the tuned can 1966 Buick. 

U hat makes a car a car is styling, performance, ride and handling. Only when they're all tuned together is the car a HuicL. 

Like this 1 966 Electro 225. 



You know how well your car's engine runs 
after a t lineup? Buick tuning has the same 
effect on the whole car. Not just the engine. 
The whale Buick. Everything blends with 
< i rr\ thing else. Styling. Performance. Ride. 
Handling, tlf tuned to work together in har- 
mony. That's what the tuned <nr is. t filth k. 

Can the tuned ear really do anything for 
you that ordinary cars can't? 

Stn|» for a minute, and look and listen. 

Whiil vim can learn from u look. The 
beauty of a "66 Buiek's beauty is that it goes 
beyond looks. Because we style the tuned car 
to look like a million dollars— and then build 
it as if looks didn't count. 

So things fit on a Buick. The doors. The 
huocb I Carpeting. Vui ean sec attention lis de- 
tail wherever you look. (The reason we* re so 
attentive is that Buiek owners have a lung his- 



tory of facing attentive themselves. They're 
used to the best, and we aim in please.) 

And things blend, too. You don't get the 
feeling that the rear deck doesn't belong wit fi 
the grille, or that the interior doesn't really 
quite fit in. That's luncd styling. 

What a listen ean tell you. Buick thinks 
building l quiet ear is more than a matter of 
insulation. In fact, we build our cars as if in- 
sulation never existed. We winnow out sound 
before it starts. 

And when we have the car as silent as we 

ran make it, \sr appk insulation. JiM the 
right amount, just where it'll do the most 
good. 

And so when you go driving, you don't 
hear a lot of little intrusions. But you do feel 
the road. We think road feel is important, in 
the tuned car. {Our engineers spend vast 



amounts of time out on the road, testing and 
checking and re-testing. It's said that our 
chief engineer won't approve a design until 
we Km] J it and he or his staff can test it. ) 

A drive can do more. Now that you've 
been introduced to the tuned car, you slum Id 
meet it personally. The Elect ra 225 in our 

pi. hjn- i- perhaps lite ultimate Buiek. (It 
answers the question, "What do you move 
up to when you've been used to a Buick?") 
Antony its standard features are power peer- 
ing arid brakes. Super Turbine aulomalh 
Iran-nii — inn and virtually everything \oii 
can think of to make driving pure pleasure. 

Driving the tuned ear will teach you more 
than you might suspect. 

For one thing, you Ml find out why Buiek 
owners are so loyal. And so many. 
Wouldn't you really rather have a Buiek'/ 
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